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TL Continuation of B O OK VII. 
c HAP. VI. ' 
Containing great tariety 'of matter, - 


ANT E Squire overtook' his lifter juſt as the way 
_ ſtepping into the coach, and partly by forte 
and partly by ſolicitations, prevailed upon her- to 
order her horſes back into their quarcers. He ſuc- 
ceeded in this attempt without much difficulty; for 
the lady was, as we have already hinted, of a moſt 
| Placable diſpoſition, and greatly loved her brother, 
| though ſhe deſpiſed his parts, or rather his little 

| knowledge of the World. | 
Poor Sophia, who had firſt ſet on foot this recon- 
ciliation, was now made the facrifice to it. They 
both concurred in their cenſures on her conduct; 
| Jointly declared war againſt - her; and directly 
| proceeded to courſe}, how to carry it on in the molt 
1 vigorous manners, For this purpoſe, Mrs. Weſtern 
6 Ag propoſed 
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propoſed not only an immediate concluſion of the 
treaty with Allworthy; but as immediately to carry 
1t into execution ; ſaying, * That there was no other 
© way to ſucceed with her niece but by violent me- 
© thods, which ſhe was convinced Sophia had not 


* ſuthcient reſolution to reſiſt,” * By violent,” ſays 


ſhe, * I mean rather, haſty meaſures : for as to 
© confinement or abſolute force, no ſuch things mult 
or can be attempted. Our plan mult be concerted 
* for a ſurprize, and not for a ſtorm.” 


Theſe matters were reſolved on, when Mr. Blifil 


came to pay a viſit to his miſtreſs. The Squire no 
ſooner heard of his arrival, than he ſtept aſide, by his 
ſiſter's advice, to give his daughter orders for the 
proper reception of her lover; which he did with 
the moſt bitter execrations and denunciations of judg- 
ment on her refuſal. 

The impetuoſity of the Squire bore down all before 
him; — Sophia, as her aunt very wiſely foreſaw, 
was not able to reſiſt him. She agreed, therefore, to 
ſee Bliſil, though ſhe had ſcarce ſpirits or ſtrength 
ſufficient to utter her aſſent. Indeed, to give a pe- 
remptory denial to a father whom ſhe ſp tenderly 
loved, was no eaſy taſk. Had this circumſtance been 
out of the caſe, much leſs reſolution than what ſhe 
was really miſtreſs of, would, perhaps, have ſerved 
her; but it is no unuſual thing to aſcribe thoſe ac- 
tions entirely to fear, which are in a great meaſure 
produced by love. | | | 

In purſuance, therefore, of her father's peremptory 
eommand, Sophia now admitted Mr. Blifil's viſit. 
Scenes, like this, when painted at large, afford, @s 
we have obſerved, very little entertainment to the 
reader, Here, therefore, we ſhall ſtriftly adhere to a 
rule of Horace; by which writers are directed to 
paſs over all thoſe matters, which they deſpair of 
Placing in a ſhining light. A rule, we conceive, of 
excellent uſe as well to the hiſtorian as to the poet: 
and which, if followed, muſt, at leaſt, have — 
8 5 12 


good effect, that many a great evil {for ſo all great 
books are called) would thus be reduced to a ſmall 


one. | | | 
It is poſſible the great art uſed by Blifil at this in- 


terview, would have. prevailed on Sophia to have 


made another man in his circumſtances her confident, 


and to have revealed the whole ſecret of her heart to 
him; but.ſhe had contracted ſo ill an opinion of this 
young gentleman, that ſhe was reſolved to place no 
confidence in him: for ſimplicity, when ſet on its 
guard, is often a match for cunning. Her behaviour 
to him, therefore, was entirely forced, and indeed 
ſuch as is generally preſcribed to virgins upon the 
ſecond formal viſit from one who 1s appointed for 
their huſband, i 2333 
But though Blifil declared himfelf perfectly ſatiſ- 


fied with his reception to the Squire, yet that gen- 


tleman, who in company with his ſiſter had overheard 
all, was not ſo well pleaſed. He reſolved; in pur- 


ſuance of the advice of the ſage lady, to puſh matters 


as forward as poſſible; and addreſſing himſelf to his 


intended ſon-in-law in the hunting phraſe, he cry'd, 
after a loud holla, Follow her, boy, follow her-; 


run in, run in, that's it, honeys. Dead, dead, 
dead. Never be baſhful, nor ſtand ſhall I, ſhall 1? 
 —Allworthy and I can finiſh all matters between 
© us: this afternoon, and let us ha' the wedding to- 
© morrow-! | RET” ! : 

Blifil having conveyed the utmoſt ſatisfaction irito 
his countenance, anſwered; As there is nothing, Sir, 
in this world, which I ſo eagerly deſire as an al- 
liance with your family, except my union with the 
moſt amiable and deſerving Sophia, you may ea- 
ſily imagine how impatient I muſt be to ſee myſelf 
in poſſeſſion of my two: higheſt wiſhes. If I have 
not therefore importuned you on this head, you 
vill impute it only to my fear of offending. the 
lady, by endeavouring to hurry on ſo bleſſed an 
s gvent, faſter: than a _ compliance with all the 
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© rules of decency and decorum will permit. But if 
© by your intereſt, Sir, ſhe might be induced to diſ- 
© penſe with any formalities—' - „ 

.* Formalities ? with a pox !' anſwered the Squire; 
© Pooh, all ſtuff and nonſenſe. 1 tell thee, ſhe ſhall 
© ha' thee to-morrow ;. you will know the world bet- 
< ter hereafter, When you come to my age. Women 
never gi' their conſent, man, if they can help it; 
s *tis not the faſhion, If I had ſtaid for her mother's 


© conſent, I might have been a batchelor to this 


day. To her, to her, co to her, that's it, you 
© jolly dog. I tell thee ſhat ha' her to-morrow 
morning. 1 04/0 4 | 5 
Blifil ſuffered himſelf to be overpowered by the 
forcible rhetoric of the Squire; 'and it being agreed 
that Weſtern ſhould cloſe with Allworthy that very 
iafternoon,' the lover departed home, having firſt ear- 
.neſtly begged that no violence might be offered to the 
lady by this haſte; in the ſame manner as a popiſh 
inquiſitor begs the lay power to do no violence to the 
Heretic delivered over to it, and againſt whom the 
church hath paſſed ſentence. ' | 
And to ſay the truth, Blifil had paſſed ſentence 
Againſt Sophia; for however pleaſed he had declared 
- Humſelf to Weſtern, with his reception, he was by no 
means ſatisfied, unleſs it was that he was ſatisfied of 
the hatred and ſcorn of his miſtreſs; and this had 
Produced nd leſs reciprocal hatred and ſcorn in him. 
It may, perhaps, be aſked, Why then did he not put 
an immediate end'to all further courtſhip? I anſwer, 
for that very reaſon, as well as for ſeveral others 
equally. good, which we ſhall now proceed to open 
to the reader. F | „ 
Though Mr. Blifil was not of the complexion of 
Jones, nor ready to eat every woman he ſaw ; yet 
he was far from being deſtitute of that appetite which 
is ſaid to be the common property of all animals. 
With this, he had likewiſe that diſtinguiſhing taſte, 
which ſerves to direct men in their choice of the ws 
| je 
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ject or food of their ſeveral appetites; and this taught 


him to conſider Sophia as a moſt delicious morſel, 


indeed to regard her with the ſame defires which an 
ortolan inſpires into the ſoul of an epicure. Now 
the agonies which affected the mind of Sophia rather 
augmented than impaired her beauty ; for her tears 


added brightneſs to her eyes, and her breaft roſe 


higher with her ſighs. Indeed no one hath ſeen 


| beauty in its higheſt luſtre, who hath never ſeen it in 


diſtreſs. - Blifil therefore looked on this human orto- 
lan with greater deſire than when he viewed her laſt ; 
nor was his deſire at all leſſened by the averſion which 


he diſcovered in her to himſelf. On the contrary, 


this ſerved rather to heighten the pleaſure he propoſed 


in rifling her charms, as it added triumph to Juſt : 
nay, he had ſome further views, from obtaining the 


abſolute poſſeſſion of her perſon, which we deteſt too 


much even to mention; and revenge itſelf was not 
without its ſhare in the gratiftcations which he pro- 
miſed himſelf. The rivalling poor Jones, and ſup- 
planting him in her affeftion, added another ſpur to 
his purſuit, and promiſed another additional rapture 
to his enjoyment. e 1 


Beſides all theſe views, which to ſome ſerupulous 
perſons may ſeem to ſavour too much of nialevolence, 


he had one proſpect, which few readers will regard 
with any great abhorrence. And this was the eſtate 
-of Mr. Weſtern; which was all to be ſettled on his 
daughter and her iſſue; for ſo extravagant was the 
affection of that fond parent, that provided his child 
would but conſent to be miferable with the huſband 
he choſe, he cared not at what price he purchaſed 


him. 


For thete reaſons Mr. Blifil was ſo deſirous of the 
match, that he intended to deceive Sophia by pre- 
' tending love to her; and to deceive her father and 
his own uncle, by pretending he was beloved þ 


her. In doing this, he availed himfelf of the piet 


of Thwackum, who 3 the end propoſed 


8 was 
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was religious (as ſurely matrimony is) it mattered 
not how wicked were. the means. As, to other oc- 
caſions he uſed: to apply, the philoſophy of Square, 
which taught, that the end was 1mmaterial, ſo that 
the means were fair and conſiſtent with. moral recti- 
tude. To. ſay truth, there were few. occurrences.in 
life on which he could not draw advantage from the 
Precepts of one or other of thoſe great maſters. 

Little deceit was indeed neceflary to be praiſed 
on Mr. Weſtern; who thought the inclinations of 


his daughter of as little. conſequence, as Blifil himſelf 


conceived them to be: but as the ſentiments of Mr. 
Allworthy were of. a very different kind, ſo it was 
abſolutely neceſſary to impoſe on him. In this, 
however, -Blifil was ſo well aſſiſted by Weſtern, 


that he ſucceeded without diificulty' for as Mr. 


Allworthy had been aſſured by her father, that So- 
Phia had a proper affection for Blifil, and that all 


which he had ſuſpected concerning Jones, was en- 
tirely falſe, Blikl had nothing more to do than to 


confirm theſe aſſertions; which he. did. with ſuch 
equivocations, that he preſerved a ſalvo for his con- 
ſcience; and had the ſatis faction of conveying a lie 
to his uncle, without the guilt of telling one. When 


he was examined touching the inclinations of Sophia, 


by Allworthy, Who ſaid, he would on no account 
be acceſſary to forcing a young lady into a marriage 
© contrary to her own. will;“ he anſwered, That 
. © the real ſentiments, of young ladies were very dif- 
« ficult to be underſtood;. that her behaviour to him 
6 was full as forward as he wiſhed it, and that if he 
could believe her father, ſhe had all the.affeftion 
© for him which any lover could defire. As. for 
Jones, ſaid he, whom J am loth to call villain, 
* though his behaviour to you, Sir, ſufficiently juſti- 
< fies the appellation, his own vanity, or perhaps 
© ſome wicked views, might make him. boaſt of a 


© falſehood.; for if there had been any reality in 


„Mil Weltern's love to him, the greatneſs. of her 
— | By. fortune 
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fortune would never have ſuffered him to deſert 
© her, as you are well informed he hath, Laſtly, 
Sir, I promiſe you I weuld not myſelf, for any 
© conſideration, no not for the whole world, con- 
© ſent to marry this young lady, if I was not per- 
* ſuaded ſhe had all the paſſion for me which I deſire 
s ſhe ſhould have. . 

This excellent method of conveying a fafehood 
with the heart only, without making the tongue 
guilty of an untruth, by the means of equivocation 
and impoſture, hath quieted the conſcience of many 
a notable deceiver; and yet, When we conſider that 
it is omniſeience on which tkeſe endeavour to im- 
pole, it may poſſibly ſeem capable only of affording 
a very ſuperficial comfort; and that this artful and 
refined diſtinction betWeen communicating a he, and 
telling one, is hardly worth the pains it coſts them. 


Allworthy was pretty well ſatisfied with what 


Mr. Weſtern and Mr. Bhfil told him; and the treaty 
was now, at the end of two days, concluded. No- 
thing then remained previous to the office of the 
prieſt; but the office of the lawyers, which threatened 
to take up ſo much time, that Weſtern offered to 
biud himfelf by all manner of covenants, rather than 
defer the happineſs of the young couple. Indeed he 
Was ſo very earneſt and preſſiug, that an indifferent 
perſon might have concluded he was more a princi- 
pal in this match than he really was : but this eager- 
neſs was natural to him on all occaſions; and he 
conducted every ſcheme he undertoek in ſuch a man- 
ner, as if the ſucceſs of that alone Was ſufficient to 
conſtitute the whole happineſs of his life. 


The joint importunities of both father and ſon- in- 


law would probably have prevailed on Mr. Allwor- 
thy, who brooked but ill any delay of giving hap- 
pineſs to other had not Sophia herſelf prevented , 
and taken meaſures to put a final end to the Whole 
treaty, and to rob both church and law of thoſe 
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taxes which theſe wiſe bodies have thought proper 
to receive from the propagation of the human ſpe- 
cies, in a lawful manner, Of which in the next 


chapter. 


1 CHAP. VIL 


A ftrange reſolution of Sophia, and a more ſtrange firatas 
9 gem of Mrs, Honour. + SIR 


HOUGH Mrs. Honour was principally attached 
5 to her own intereſt, ſhe was not without ſome 
little attachment to Sophia. To ſay truth, it was 
very difficult for any one to know that young lady 
without loving her. She no ſooner, therefore, heard 
a piece of news, which ſhe imagined to be of great 


importance to her miſtreſs, than quite forgetting the 


anger which ſhe had conceived two days before, at 
her unpleaſant diſmiſſion from Sophia's preſence, ſhe 
ran laftily to inform her of this news. - _- 

The beginning of her diſcourſe was as abrupt as 
Her entrance into the room. © O dear Ma'am, ' ſays 
the, © what doth your la'ſhip think? To be ſure, I 
am frightened out of my wits; and yet I thought 
it my duty to tell. your la'ſhip, though perhaps it 
may make you angry, for we ſervants don't always 
know what will make our ladies angry; for to be 
ſure, every thing is always laid to the charge of 
a ſervant. When our ladies are out of humour, to 
be ſure, we muſt be ſcolded; and to be ſure I 
' ſhould not wonder if your la'ſhip ſhould be out of 
humour; nay, it muſt ſurprize you certainly, ay, 
and ſhock you too. Good Honour! let me 
know it without any longer preface,“ ſays Sophia, 
there are few things I promiſe you which will ſur- 
prize, and fewer which will ſhock me.“ Dear 
Ma'am,” anſwered Honour, to be ſure, I overheard 
my maſter talking to parſon Supple about getting 


s a licence this very aſternoon; and to be ſure I 
| heard 


6 
morrow morning! Sophia turned. pale at theſe 
words, and repeated eagerly, * To-morrow morn- 
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heard him ſay your la'ſhip ſhould be married to- 


ing !'— Yes, Madam,“ replied the truſty waiting- 


woman, * I will take my oath 1 heard my maſter 
© ſay ſo.” © Honour,” ſays Sophia, you have both 
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ſurprized and ſhocked me to ſuch a degree, that I 
have ſcarce any breath or ſpirits left. What is to 
be done in my dreadful ſituation?' * I wiſh 1 
was able to adviſe your la'ſhip, * ſays ſhe; ©* Do, 
adviſe me,* cries Sophia, pray, dear Honour, 
adviſe me. Think what you would attempt if it 
was your own cafe.” Indeed, Ma'am,' cries Ho- 
nour, I wiſh your la'ſhip and I could change 


ſituations; that is, I mean, without hurting your 


la'ſhip; for to be ſure I don't wiſh you ſo bad as 
to be a fervant; but becauſe that if ſo be it was my 
caſe, I ſhould find no manner of difficulty in it; 
for in my poor opinion, young Squire Blifil, is a 
charming, ſweet, handſome man'—, Don't mention 
ſuch ſtuff,“ cries Sophia. Such, ſtuff,“ repeated 


+. 
Honour, why there-—Well, to be ſure; what's one 
© man's meat is another man's poiſon, and the ſame 


is altogether as true of women.“ Honour,” ſays 


Sophia, rather than ſubmit to be the wife of that 


contemptible wretch, 1 would plunge a dagger 
into my heart.“ O lud, Ma'am ! anſwered the 
other, I am ſure you frighten me out of my wits 
now. Let me beſeech your la'ſhip not to fuffer 
ſuch wicked thoughts to come into your head. O 
lud! to be ſure I tremble every inch of me. Dear 


Ma'am, conlider—that to be denied chriſtian burial, 


and to have your corpſe buried in the highway, 


and a ſtake, drove through you, as farmer Half- 
penny was ſerved. at Oxcroſs, and, to be ſure, his 


ghoſt hath walked there ever ſince; for ſeveral 
people have ſeen him. To be ſure it can be no- 
thing but the devil which can put ſuch wicked 


thoughts into the head of any body; for certainly 
? ; it 
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© it is leſs wicked to hurt all the world than one's 


* own dear ſelf, and fo I have heard ſaid by more 
* parſons than one. If your-la'ſhip hath ſuch a vio» 
« lent averſion, and hates the young gentleman ſo 
very bad, that you can't bear to think of go- 
ing into bed to him; for to be ſure there may be 
+ ſuch antipathies in nature, and one had lieverer 
touch a toad than the fleſh of ſome people 
Sophia had been too much wrapped in contem- 
plation to pay any great attention to the foregoing 
excellent diſcourfe of her maid; interrupting her, 
therefore, without making any anſwer to it, the 
ſaid, © Honour, I am come to a reſolution. I am 
determined to leave my father's. houſe this very 
5 1 and if you have the friendſhip for me 
* which you have often profeſſed, you will keep me 
company.“ That I will Ma'am, to the world's 
end,“ anſwered Honour; but I beg your la'ſhip 
to conſider the conſequence, before you undertake 
any raſh action. Where can your la'ſhip poſſibly 
go?” There is,” replied Sophia, a lady of 
oy in London, a relation of mine, who {pent 
ſeveral monthswith+my aunt in the country; dur- 
ing all which time ſhe treated-me with great kind- 
neſs, and expreſſed fo much pleaſure in my com- 


me to go with her to London. As ſhe is a woman 
of very great note, I ſhall eaſily find her out, and 
I make no doubt of being very well and kindly 
received by her. I would not have your la'ſhip 
too confident of that,“ cries Honour ;* * for the 
firſt lady I lived with uſed to invite people very 
earneſtly to her houſe; but if ſhe heard afterwards 
they were coming, ſhe uſed to get out of the way. 
Beſides, though this lady would be-very, glad to 
ſee your la'ſhip,fas to be ſure any body would be glad 
to ſee your la'ſhip ; yet wheniſhe hears your la'ſhip 
is run _ from my maſter'—+ You are miſtaken, 
© Honour,” 
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pany, that ſhe earneſtly '\defired my/aunt':to ſuffer 


ays Sophia, * ſhe Jooks:upon the autha- 
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6 rity of a father in a much lower light than I do; 
for ſhe preſſed me violently to go to London with | 
© her, and when I-refuſed: to go without my father's 
« conſent, ſhe laughed me to ſcorn, called me filly 
© country girl, and ſaid I ſhould make a pure loving 
wife, ſince I could: be ſo dutiful a daughter, So I 
© have no doubt but ſhe will both receive me, and 
protect me too, till my father, finding me out of his 
| power, can be brought to ſome reaſon.” | 
4 Well, but, Ma'am,“ anſwered Honour, © how 
© doth your la'ſhip: think of making your eſcape:? 
© Where will-you. get any horſes or conveyance? for 
© as for your own horſe, as all the ſervants know a 
| 6 little how. matters ſtand between my maſter and 
<-your--la'ſhip, Robin will be hanged before he 
6 will ſuffer: it to go out of the ſtable without my 
| < maſter's expreſs orders.“ * I intend to eſcape,“ 
ſaid Sophia, by walking out of the doors when 
they are open. I thank heaven my legs are very 41 
able to carry me. They have ſupported me many 
a long evening, after a fiddle, with no very agree-„- 
able partner; and ſurely they will aſſiſt me in run- 1 
ning from ſo deteſtable a partner for life.” * O 
heavens, Ma'am, doth your la'ſhip know what you 
are ſaying d' cries: Honour, would you think of 
© walking about the country by night and alone ?? 155 
Not alone, anſwered * + you have pro- 1 
miſed to bear me company.“ Yes, to be ſure, Il 
cries Honour, I will. follow your la'ſhip through 1 
the world g but your la! ſhip bad almoſt as good be 1 
| s alone; for I:ſhall not be able to defend you, it any 
* $ robbers, or otber villains: ſhould meet with you. 4 
| #. Nay, I. ſhould he in as horrible a fright. as your | 
4 la'ſhip; for to be certain, they would raviſh us a 
„ both. Befides, Ma'am, conſider how. cold the 
4 nights are now! we: ſhall be frozen to death.“ 
A good briſk pace, anſwered Sophia, will pre- 
6 ſerve us from the cold; and if you cannot defend 
+ me from a villain, Honour, I will defend you; for 
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I ũ will take a piſtol with me. There are two always 


charged in the hall.“ Dear Ma'am, you frighten 
me more and more,” cries Honour, ſure your 
© la'ſhip would not venture to fire it off! I had rather 


run any chance, than your la'ſhip ſhould do that.” 
Why fo?” ſays Sophia, ſmiling; would not you, 


Honour, fire a piſtol at any one who ſhould attack 


your virtue?” To be ſure, Ma'am;' cries Ho- 


nour, one's virtue is a dear thing, eſpecially to us 
poor ſervants; for it is our livelihood, as a body 


may ſay; yet I mortally hate fire-arms; for ſo 
many accidents happen by them.“ Well, well,” 


ſays Sophia, I believe I may inſure your virtue at a 
very cheap rate, without carrying any arms with 


us; for I inten to take horſes at the very firft 
_ © town we come to, and we ſhall hardly be attacked 
in our way thither. Look'ee, Honour, I am re- 
'© folved to go, and if you will attend me, I pro- 
' mife you I will reward you toithe very utmoſt of 
my power. 55 | , 


This laſt argument had a ſtronger effect on Honour 


than all the preceding. And ſince ſhe ſa her miſtreſs 
fo determined, ſhe deſiſted from any further diſſua- 
Hons. They then entered into a debate on ways and 


means of executing their project. Here a very ſtub- 


born difficulty occurred, and this was the removal of 
their effects, which was much more eaſily got over by 


the miſtreſs than by the maid : for when a lady hath 
once taken a reſolution to run to a lover, or to run 


from him, all obſtacles are conſidered as trifles. But 
Honour was inſpired by no ſuch motives ; ſhe had no 


tures to expect, nor any teyrors to ſhun; and be- 


ra 
' ſides the real value of her clothes, in which conſiſted 
a great part of her fortune, ſhe had a capricious fonds 


neſs for ſeveral gowns, and other things; either be- 
cauſe they became her, or becauſe they were given 


her by ſuch a particular perſon; becauſe ſne had 


bought them lately, or becauſe ſhe had had them 


Jong; or for ſome other reaſons equally good; _— | 


EY 


| 
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fhe could not endure the thoughts of leaving the poor 
things behind her expoſed to the mercy of Weſtern, 
who, ſhe doubted not, would make them ſuffer mar- 
tyrdom in his rage. „ 

The ingenious Mrs. Honour having applied all her 
oratory to diſſuade her miſtreſs from her purpoſe, 
when ſhe found her politively determined, at laſt 
ſtarted the following expedient to remove her clothes, 
viz. to get herſelf turned out of doors that very even- 
ing. Sophia highly approved this method, but 
doubted how it: might be brought about. Oh! 


© Ma'am,' cries Honour, your la'ſhip may truſt that 


to mc; we ſervants very well know how to obtain 
this favour of our maſters and miſtreſſes; tho? ſome- 
times indeed, where they owe us more wages than 
© they can readily pay, they will put up with all our 
© atironts, and will hardly take any warning we can 


give them; but the Squire is none of thoſe; and 


ſince your la'thip is reſolved upon ſetting out to- 
„night, I warrant I get diſcharged this afternoon.” 
Jt was then reſolved that ſhe ſhould pack up ſome 
linen, and a night-gown for Sophia, with her own 
things; and as for all her other clothes, the young 


lady abandoned them-with no more remorſe than the 


failor feels when he throws over the goods of others 


in order to fave his own life. 


CHAP. VII. 


Containing ſcenes of altercation, of no very uncommon 
| kind, 

M. Honsur had ſcarce ſooner parted from her 

young lady, than ſomething (tor I would not, 


1 the old woman in Quivedo, 1njure the devil by 


any falſe accuſation, and poſſibly he might have no 
hand in it) but ſomething, I ſay, ſuggeſted itſelf to her, 


that by ſacrificing Sophia and all her fecrets to Mr. 


Weſtern, 
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Weſtern, ſhe might probably make her fortune. Ma- 
ny conſiderations urged this diſcovery. The fair 
proſpect of a handſome reward for ſo | op and ac- 
ceptable a ſervice to the Squire, tempted her avarice; 
and again, the danger of the enterpriſe ſhe had unde r- 
taken; the uncertainty of its ſucceſs ; night, cold, rob- 
bers, raviſhers, all alarmed her fears. So forcibly did 
all theſe operate upon her, that ſhe was almoſt deter- 
termined to go directly to the Squire, and to lay open 
the whole affair. She was, however, too upright a 
judge to decree on one ſide, before ſhe had heard the 
other. And here, firſt, a journey to London appeared 


very ſtrongly in ſupport of Sophia. She eagerly long- 


ed to ſce a place in which ſhe fancied charms ſhort 


only of thoſe which a raptured' ſaint imagines in 


heaven. In the next place, as ſhe knew Sophia to 
have much more generoſity than her maſter; ſo her 
fidelity promiſed her a greater reward than ſhe could 
gain by treachery. She then croſs-examincd all the 
articles which had raiſed her fears on the other ſide, 
and found, on fairly lifting the matter, that there was 
very little in them, And now both ſcales being re- 
duced to a pretty even balance, her love to her miſtreſs 
being thrown into the ſcale of her integrity, made that 
rather preponderate, when a circumſtance ſtruck up - 
on her imagination, which might have had a danger- 
ous effect, had its whole weight been fairly put into 
the other ſcale, This was the length of time which 
muſt intervene, before Sophia would be able to fulfil 
her promiſes; for though ſhe was intitled to her 
mother's fortune at the death of her father, and to 
the ſum of 30091, left her by her uncle when ſhe came 
of age; yet theſe were diſtant days, and many acci- 
dents might prevent the intended generolity of the 

oung lady; whereas the rewards ſhe might expect 
— Mr. Weſtern, were immediate. But while ſhe 
was purſuing this thought, the good genius of Sophia, 
or that which preſided over the integrity of Mrs. 
Honour, or perhaps mere chance, ſent an — 
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her way, which at one preſerved her fidelity, and 


even facilitated the intended buſineſs. 


Mrs. Weſtern's maid claimed great ſuperiority 


over Mrs. Honour, on ſeveral accounts. Firſt, her 
birth was higher: for her great grandmother by the 


mother's ſide was a couſin, not far removed, to an 
Iriſh pcer, Secondly, her wages were greater. And 
laſtly, ſhe had been at London, and had of conſe- 
quence ſeen more of the world. She had always be- 
haved,. therefore, to Mrs. Honour with that reſerve, 
and had always exacted of her thoſe marks of diſtinc- 


tion, which every order of females preſerves and re- 


quires in converſation with thoſe of an inferior order. 


Now as Honour did not at all times agree with this 


doctrine, but would frequently break in upon the 
reſpect which the other demanded, Mrs. Weſtern's 
maid was not at all pleaſed with her company, In- 


deed, ſhe earneſily longed to return home to the 


houſe of her miſtreſs, where ſhe domineered at will 
over all the other ſervants. She had been great ly, 


therefore, diſappointed in the morning, when Mrs. 


Weſtern had changed her mind on the very point of 
departure, and had been in what is vulgarly called, 
a glouting humour ever ſince, th 

In this humour, which was none of the ſweeteſt, 
ſhe came into the room where Mrs. Honour was de- 
bating with herſelf, in the manner we have above 
related. Honour no ſooner ſaw her, than ſhe ad- 
dreſſed her in the following obliging phraſe. * Soh! 
© Madam, I find we are to have the pleaſure of your 


company longer, which I was afraid the quarrel 
© between my maſter and your lady would have rob- 
bed us of.“ — I don't know, Madam,“ anſwered 


the other, * who you mean by We and 'Us, 
© I aſſure you I do not look on any of the ſervants 


© in this houſe to be proper company for me. I 


* am company, I hope, for their betters every 
day inthe week. I do not ſpeak on your account, 
Mrs. Honour; for you are a civilized young wo- 

| | e 
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man; and when you have ſeen a little more of the 
world, I ſhall not be aſhamed to walk with you in 
St. James's Park.'—* Hoity, toity l' cries Honour, 
Madam 1s in her airs, I proteſt. Mrs. Honour, 
forſooth ! ſure, Madam, you might call me by 
my ſirname; for though my lady calls me Honour, 
I have a ſirname as well as other folks. Aſhamed 
to walk with me, quotha! Marry, as good as your- 
ſelf, I hope.” Since you make ſuch a return to 
my civulity,” ſaid the other, I muſt acquaint you, 
Mrs. Honour, that you are not ſo good as me. In 


all kind of trumpery, but in town I viſit none but 
the women of women of quality. Indeed, Mrs. 
Honour, there is ſome difference, I hope, between 
vou and me.'— I hope ſo too,“ anſwered Mrs. 
Honour. * there is ſome difference in our ages, and 
« —I think in our perſons. Upon ſpeaking which 
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laſt words, ſhe ſtrutted by Mrs. Weſtern's maid with 


the moſt provoking air of contempt ; turning up her 
noſe, toſſing her head, and violently bruſhing the 
hoop of her competitor with her own. The other 
lady put on one of her moſt malicious ſneers, and 
ſaid, Creature! you are. below my anger; and it is 
© beneath me to give ill words to ſich an audacious 
© ſaucy trollop; but, huſſy, I muſt tell you, your 
breeding ſhews the meanneſs of your birth, as well 
as of your education; and both very properly quality 
© you to be the mean ſerving woman of a country 
girl. — Don't abuſe my lady,” cries Honour, 1 
© won't take that of you: ſhe's as much better than 
© yours as ſhe is younger, and ten thouſand times 

more hand{omer.* _ 5 
Here ill luck, or rather good luck, ſent Mrs. 
Weſtern to ſee her maid in tears, which began to 
flow. plentifully at her approach; and of which being 
aſked the reaſon by her miiſtreſs, ſhe preſently ac- 
quainted her, that her tears were occaſioned by the 
rude treatment of that creature there, meaning Ho- 
; nour. 


the country one is indeed obliged to take up with 


| 
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nour. * And, madam,* continued ſhe, * I could 
© have deſpiſed allſhe ſaid to me; but ſhe hath had 
© the audacity to affront your ladyſhip, and to call 
. you ugl: Yes, madam, ſhe called you ugly 
old cat, to my face. I could not bear to hear your 
ladyſhip called ugly.— Why do you, repeat her 
© impudence ſo often? ſaid Mrs. Weſtern, And 
then turning to Mrs, Honour, ſhe aſked her, how 
+ ſhe had the aſſurance to mention her name with 
diſreſpect?ꝰ Diſreſpect, Madam!' anſwered Ho- 
nour, I never mentioned your name at all; I ſaid 
« ſomebody was not as handſome as my miſtreſs, and 
to be ſure, you know that as well as I.'—* Huſly,? 
replied the lady, I will make ſuch a ſaucy trollop 
« as yourfelf, know that I am not a proper ſubject of 
« your diſcourſe. And, if my brother Joch not diſ- 
charge you this moment, I will never ſleep in his 
© houſe again, I-will find him out and have you 
© diſcharged: this moment,” * Diſcharged” cries 
Honour, and ſuppoſe I am; there are more places 
in the world than one. Thank heaven, good ſer- 
© vants need not want places; and if you turn away 
all who do not think you handſome, you will want 
ſervants very ſoon; let me tell you that. 8 
Mrs. Weſtern ſpoke, or rather thundered in an- 
ſwer; but as ſhe was hardly articulate, we cannot 
be very certain of the identical words; we ſhall 
therefore, omiit inſerting a. ſpeech, which at beſt 
would. not greatly, redound to her honour. She then 
departed, in-ſearch of her brother, with a countenance 
ſo full of rage, that ſhe reſembled one of the furies 
rather than a human creature. 
The two chambermaids being again left alone, be- 


gan a ſecond bout at e which ſoon produced 


5 engel of a more aftive kind. In this the viftory 


belonge ke Bay of inferior rank, but not with- 
out lome loſs of blood, of hair, and of wn and 
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ke would exceed his authority by committing. 


CHAP. IX. 


The wiſe demeanour of Mr, Weſtern in the character of a 
magiſtrate. A hint to juſtices of peace, concerning the 
neceſſary qualifications of a clerk ; with extraordinary 

inſlances of paternal madneſs, and ſilial affettion, | 


T OGICIANS ſometimes prove too much by an 
argument, and politicians often over- reach 
themſelves in a ſcheme. Thus had it like to have 
happened to Mrs. Honour, who inſtead of recovering 
the reſt of her clothes, had like to have ſtopped even 
thoſe ſhe had on her back from eſcaping : for the 
Squire no ſooner heard of her having abuſed his 
filter, than he ſwore twenty oaths he would ſend her 
to Bridewell. | | „ 
Mrs. Weſtern was a very good -natured woman, 
and ordinarly of a forgiving temper. She had lately 
remitted the treſpaſs of a ſtage-coachman, who had 
overturned her poſt- chaiſe into a ditch; nay, ſhe had 
even broken the law in refuſing to proſecute a high- 
wayman who had robbed her, not only of a ſum of 
money, but of her ear-rings; at the ſame time 
d—ning her, and ſaying, * ſuch handſome b s as 
© you don't want jewels to ſet them off, and be 
* d—ned to you.“ But now, ſo uncertain are our 
tempers, and ſo much do we at different times differ 
from ourſelves, ſhe would hear of no mitigation ; 
nor could all the affected penitence of Honour, nor 
all the entreaties of Sophia for her own ſervant, pre- 
vail with her to deſiſt from earneſtly deſiring her bro- 


ther to execute juſticeſhip (for it was indeed a ſyllable 


more than juſtice) on her wench. : 

But luckily the clerk had a qualification, which no 

clerk to a juſtice of peace ought ever to be without, 

namely, ſome underſtanding in the law of this realm. 

He therefore whiſpered in the ear of the juſtice, _ 
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eirl to Bridewell, as there had been no attempt 
o break the peace; for I am afraid, Sir,“ ſays he, 
vou cannot legally commit any one to Bridewell 
only for ill-breeding.“ | 
In matters of high importance, particularly in 
caſes relating to the game, the juſtice was not always 
Z attentive to theſe admonitions of his clerk; for, in- 
ZZ deed, in executing the laws under that head, many 
juſtices of peace ſuppoſe they have a large diſcretion- 
X ary power. By virtue of which, under the notion 
of ſearching ſor, and taking away engines for the de- 
ſtruction of the game, they often commit treſpaſſes, 
and ſometimes felony at their pleaſure. | 
But this offence was not of quite ſo high a nature, 
nor ſo dangerous to the ſociety. Here, therefore, 
the juſtice behaved with ſome attention to the advice 


of his clerk ; for, in fact, he had already had two in- 


formations exhibited againſt him in the King's-Bench, 
and had no curioſity to try a third. 3 
The Squire, therefore, putting on a moſt wife and 
ſignificant countenance, after a preface of ſeveral hum's 
and ha's, told his ſiſter, that upon more mature de- 
liberation, he was of opinion that * as there was no 
breaking up of the peace, ſuch as the law,“ ſays he, 
+ calls breaking open a door, as breaking a hedge, 
© or breaking a head, or any fuch ſort of breaking; 
© the matter did not amount to a felonious kind of a 
© thing, nor treſpaſſes nor damages, and therefore, 
© there was no puniſhment in the law for it.” 

Mrs. Weſtern ſaid, * ſhe knew the law much better; 
© that ſhe had known ſervants very ſeverely puniſhed 
for affronting their maſters :* and then named a 
. certain juſtice of the peace in London, who,“ ſhe 

ſaid, would commit a ſervant to Bridewell, at any 
time when a maſter or miſtreſs deſired it.“ 


* — o 


* „ * . 


Like enough,” cries the Squire, it may be ſo in 
London; but the law is different in the country.“ 
Here followed a very learned diſpute between the 
brother and ſiſter concerning the law, which 5 

wo 
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faction of having Honour turned away; to which 


Sophia herſelf _ readily and chearfully conſented; a 


Thus Fortune, after having diverted herſelf, according 
to cuſtom, with two or three frolicks, at laſt diſpoſed 
all matters to the advantage of our heroine; who, 


mdeed, ſucceeded admirably well in her deceit, con- 4 
fidering it was the firſt ſhe. had ever practiſed. And, | 
to fay the truth, 1 have often concluded, that the | 


honeſt part of mankind would be much too hard for 
the knaviſh, if they would bring themſelves to incur 
the guilt, or thought it worth their while to take the 


_ © Honour ated her part to the utmoſt perfection. 
She no ſooner ſaw herſelf ſecure from all danger of 


Bridewell, a word which had raiſed moſt horrible 
ideas in her mind, than ſhe reſumed thoſe airs which 


her terrors before had a little abated; and laid down 
her place, with as much affeRation of content, and 


indeed of contempt, as was ever practiſed at the re- 
ſignation of places of much greater importance, If 
the reader pleaſes, therefore, we chuſe rather to ſay 
ſhe refined — which hath, indeed, been always 
held a ſynonimous expreſſion with being turned out, 
or turned away, © 8 FISK 

Mr. Weſtern ordered her to be very expeditious in 
packing; for his ſiſter declared ſhe would not ſleep 
another night under the ſame roof with ſo impudent 
a ſlut. Ts work therefore ſhe went, and that fo 
earneſtly, that every thing was ready early in the 
evening; when having received her wages, away 
packed, bag and baggage, to the great ſatisfaction of 
every one, but of none more than of Sophia; who, 
having appointed her maid to meet her at a certain 


place not far from the houſe, exaktly at the dreadful, | 
2.4 L $ :* 44 ; 7 : | '" 


would inſert, if we imagined many of our readers“ 
could underſtand it. This was, however, at length 7 
referred by both parties to the clerk, who decided it 
in favour of the magiſtrate; and Mrs. Weſtern was, | 
in the end, obliged to content herſelf with the ſetis- 1 
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and ghoſtly hour of twelve, began to prepare for her 


own departure. 
But firſt ſne was obliged to give two painful audi- 
ences, the one to her aunt, and the other to her fa- 


is- | 2 ther. In theſe Mrs Weſtern herſelf began to talk to 


her in a more peremptory ſtile than before; but 
her father treated her in ſo violent and outrageons a 
manner, that he frightened her into an affected com- 
2 pliance with his will, which ſo highly pleaſed the 
good Squire, that he changed his frowns into ſmiles, 


and his menaces into promiſes ; he vowed his whole 
ſoul was wrapped in hers, that her conſent (for ſo 
he conſtrued the words, * You know, Sir, I muit 
not, nor can refuſe to obcy any abſolute command 
© of yours,”) had made him the happieſt of mankind, 
He then gave her a large bank-bill to diſpoſe of in 
any trinkets ſhe pleaſed, and kiſſed and embraced 
her in the fondeſt manner, while tears of joy trickled 
from thoſe eyes, which a few moments before had 
darted fire and rage againſt the dear object of all his 
affe ction. 

nſtances of this behaviour in parents are ſo com- 
mon, that the reader, I doubt not, will be very little 
aſtoniſhed at the whole conduct of Mr. Weſtern. If 
he ſhould, I own I am not able to account for it: 
ſince that he loved his daughter moſt tenderly, is, I 
think, beyond diſpute. So indeed have many others, 
who have rendered their children moſt completely 
miſerable by the ſame conduct; which, though it is 
almoſt univerſal in parents, hath always appeared to 
me to be the moſt unaccountable of all the abſurdities, 
which ever entered into the brain of that ſtrange 
6 prodigious creature man.“ 

The latter part of Mr. Weſtern's behaviour had fo 
ſtrong an effect on the tender heart of Sophia, that it 
ſuggeſted a thought to her, which not all the fophifiry 
of her politic aunt, nor all the menaces of her father 
had ever once brought into her head. She reverenced 
her father ſo piouſſy, and loved him fo pailion:tes 
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25 that ſhe had ſcarce ever felt more pleaſing ſen 
4 | 


tions, than what aroſe fram the ſhare ſhe frequently 


Had of contributing to his amuſement, and ſome- 
times, perhaps, to higher gratifications ; for he never 


could contain the delight of hearing her commended, 
which he had the ſatisfaction of hearing almoſt every 
day of her life. The idea, therefore, of the immenſe 
Happineſs ſhe ſhould convey to her father by her con- 


Jent to this match, made a ſtrong impreſſion on her 


mind. Again, the extreme piety of ſuch an act of 
obedience worked very forcibly, as ſhe had a very 
deep ſenſe of religion. Laſtly, when ſhe reflected 
How much ſhe herſelf was to ſuffer, being indeed 
to become little leſs than a ſacrifice, or a martyr, to 
Hilial love and duty, ſhe felt an agreeable tickling in 
2A certain little paſſion, which though it bears no im- 
mediate affinity either to religion or virtue, is often 
Jo kind as to lend great aſſiſtance in executing the 
Purpofes of both. 3 
Sophia was charmed with the contemplation of 
Jo heroic an action, and began to compliment her- 
Jelf with much premature flattery; when Cupid, who 
lay hid in her muff, ſuddenly crept out, and, like 
Punchinello in a puppet-ſhew, kicked all: out be- 
Fore him. In truth (for we ſcorn: to deceive our 
reader, or to vindicate the character of our heroine, 
by aſcribing her actions to ſupernatural my the 
thoughts of her beloved Jones, and ſome hopes (how- 
ever diſtant) in which he was very particularly con- 
cerned, immediately deſtroyed all, which filial love, 
piety, and pride had, with their joint endeavours, 
been labouring to bring about. 2 
- But before we proceed any farther with Sophia, we 


muſt now look back to Mr. Jones, 
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* which goes to Briftol ?* ſaid Jones. Why, you 
Kh as mn. 
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CHAP. x. 


containing ſeveral matters, natural enough, perhaps, 


Hut low, 


TME reader will be pleaſed to remember, that 

we left Mr, Jones in the beginning of this book, 
on his road to Briſtol, being determined, to ſeek his 
fortune at ſea; or rather, mdeed, to fly away from 


his fortune on ſhore. 


It happencd (a thing not very unuſual) that the 
guide who undertook to condutt him on his way, 
was unluckily unacquainted with the road; ſo that 
having miſſed his right track, and being aſhamed to 
aſk information, he rambled about backwards and 
forwards till night came on, and it began to grow 
dark, Jones ſuſpecting what had happened, ac- 
_—_ the guide with his apprehenſions; but he in- 
ſiſted on it, that they were in the right road, and 
added, it would be very ſtrange if he ſhould not 
know the road to Briftol; though, in reality, it 
would have been much ſtranger if he had known 
it, having never paſſed through it in his life 
- before. EF | 
Jones had not ſuch implicit faith in his guide, but 
that on their arrival at a village he enquired of the 


firſt fellow he ſaw, whether they were in the road to 


Briſtol. Whence did you come?” cries the fellow. 
No matter,“ ſays Jones, a little he®ily, I want to 
'$ know if this be the road to Briſtol.— The road io 
1 Briftol!* cries the fellow, ſcratching his head; 
Why, maſter, I believe you will hardly get to 
© Briſtol this way to-mght.—* Prithee, friend, then," 
anſwered Jones, do tell us which is the way. 
Why, meaſter,* cries the fellow, © you muft Be 


t come out of your road the Lord knows whither : 


for thick way goeth to Gloceſter,'— Well, and 
6 be 
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be going away from Briſtol,” anſwered the fellow, 


you muſt,” ſaid the fellow. Well, and when we 
come back to the top of the hill, which way muſt 
we take ?—*© Why you mult keep the ſtrait road. 
But I remember there are two roads, one to the 
right, and the other to the left. Why you muſt 
keep the right-hand road, and then gu ſtrait vor- 
wards; only remember to turn firſt to your right, 
and then to your left again, and then to your right; 
and that brings you to the Squire's, and then you 
muſt keep ſtrait vorwards, and turn to the left.” 
Another fellow now came up, and aſked which 
way the gentlemen were going ?—of which being 
informed by Jones, he firſt ſcratched his head, and 


then leaning upon a pole he had in his hand, began 


to tell him, That he muſt keep the right-hand 


© road for about a mile, or a mile and half or ſuch a 


© matter, and then he muſt turn ſhort to the left, 
© which would bring him roußd by Meaſter Jin 
© Bearnes's.” But which. is Mr. John Bearnes's ?” 
ſays Jones. Lord,” cries the fellow, Why don't 
© you know Meaſter Jin Bearncs ? Whence then did 
you come? 

Theſe two fellows had almoſt conquered the pa- 


tience of Jones, when a plain well looking man 


(who was indeed a m—_— accoſted him thus: 
Friend, I perceive thou haſt loſt thy way; and if 
thou wilt take my advice, thou wilt not attempt 
to find it to-night. It is almoſt dark, and the road 
is difficult to hit: beſides there have been ſeveral 
robberics committed lately between this and Bri- 
ſtol. Here is a very creditable good houſe juſt by, 
where thou may'ſt find good entertainment for thy- 
* ſelf and thy cattle till morning.“ Jones after a little 


rſuaſion agreed to ſtay in this place till the morn- 
ing, and was conducted by his friend to the public- 


houſe. 


Jones, 


Then,” ſaid Jones, we muſt go back again. — Ay, 9 


The landlord, who was a very civil fellow, told | 
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Jones, He hoped he would excuſe the badneſs of 
his accommodation: for that his wife was gone 
© from home, and had locked up almoſt every thing, 
and carried the keys along with her.“ Indeed the 
fact was that a favourite daughter of hers was juſt. 
married, and gone that morning home with her 
huſband; and that ſhe and her mother together, had 
almoſt ſtript the poor man of all his goods, as well 
as money: for though he had ſeveral children, this 
daughter only, who was the mother's favourite, 
was the object of her conſideration ; and to the hu- 
mour of this one child ſhe would with pleaſure have 
ſacrificed all the reſt, and. her huſband into the 
bargain, | | | 
Though Jones was very unfit for any kind of com- 
you and would have preferred being alone, yet he 
could not reſiſt the importunities of the honeſt 
quaker; who was the more deſirous of ſitting with 


him, from having remarked the melancholy which 


appeared both in his countenance and behaviour; and 
which the poor quaker thought his converſation might 


in ſome meaſure relieve. 7 


After they had paſt ſome time together, in ſuch 
manner that my honeſt friend might have thought 
himſelf at one of his ſilent- meetings, the quaker began 
to be moved by ſome ſpirit or other, probably that 
of curioſity; and ſaid, Friend, I perceive ſome ſad 
6. diſaſter hath befallen thee ; but, pray be of com- 
fort. Perhaps thou haſt loſt a friend. If fo, thou 
« muſt conſider we are all mortal. And why ſhouldſt 
thou grieve, when thou knowelſt thy grief wiil do 
thy friend no good? we are all born to affliction, 
* I myſ\ If have my ſorrows as well as thee, and 


_ * moſt probably greater ſorrows : though I have a 


clear eftate of 1061. a year, which is as much as [ 
« want; and I have a conſcience, I thank the Lord, 
© void of offence; my conftitution is ſound and ſtrong, 
© and there is no mau can demand a debt of me, nor 
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* accuſe me of an injury—yet, friend, I ſhould be 
* concerned to think thee as miſerable as myſelf.” || 
Here the quaker ended with a deep ſigh ; and Jones j 
Preſently awſwered, * I am very ſorry, Sir, for your 
* unhappineſs, whatever is the occaſion of it.'— Ah! 
© friend,” replied the quaker, one only daughter is the 
© occaſion. One who is my greateſt delight upon earth, 
© and who within this week is run away from me, 
and is married againſt my conſent. I had provided 
her a proper match, a ſober man, and one of ſub- 
ſtance; but ſhe, forſooth, would chuſe for herſelf, 
and away ſhe is gone with a young ſellow not 
worth a groat. If ſhe had been dead, as I ſuppoſe. 
thy friend is, I ſhould have been happy !''—* That 
is very ſtrange, Sir,” ſaid Jones. * Why, would 
it not be better for her to be dead, thin to be a 
beggar ?? replied the quaker : © For, as 1 told you, 
the fellow 1s not worth a groat; and. ſurely ſhe 
cannot expect that I ſhall ever give her a ſhilling. 
No, as ſhe hath married for love, let her live on 
love if ſhe can; let her carry her love to market, 
and ſee whether any one will change it into filver, 
or even into half-pence.'—+ You know your own 
concern beſt, Sir,“ ſaid Jones. It muſt have been, 
ontinued the quaker, * a long premeditated ſcheme' | 
to cheat me: for they have known one another 
from their infancy; and I always preached to her 
againſt love—and told her a thouſand times over, 
it was all folly and wickedneſs. Nay, the cunning 
Nut. pretended to hearken to me, and to deſpiſe all 
wantonneſs of the fleſh ; and yet at laſt, broke out 
at a widow two pair of ſlairs: for I began, indeed, 
a little to ſuſpect her, and had locked her up care- 
fully, intending the very next morning to have 
married her up to my liking. But ſhe diſappointed: 
me within a few hours, and eſcaped away to the 
lover of her own chuſing, who loſt no time: 
for they were married and bedded, and all within 
an hour. | | 
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© But it ſhall be the worſt hour's work for them 

© both that ever they did; for they may ſtarve, or 
6. beg, or ſteal together for me. I will never give 
© either of them a farthing.” Here Jones ſtarting up, 
cried,. I really muſt be excuſed ;, I wiſh you would 
leave me.” Come, come, friend,” ſaid the 
quaker, * don't give way te concern. You ſce there 
« are other people miſerable beſides yourſelf.—“ E 
© ſee there are madmen and fools and villains in the 
© world.“ cries Jones But let me give you a piece 
of advice; ſend for your daughter and ſon-in-law 
o 
o 
« 


home, and don't be yourſelf the only cauſe of 
' Miſery to one you pretend to love Send for her 
and her huſband home!” cries the quaker Joudly, 
© I would ſooner ſend for the two greateſt enemies E 


© have in the world !— Well, go home yourſelf, or 


© where you pleaſe,” ſaid Jones: © for I will fit no 
© longer in ſuch company.'—* Nay, friend,“ anſwere 
ed the quaker, I ſcorn to impoſe my company on 
© any one.“ He then offered to pull money from 
his pocket, but Jones puſhed him with ſome violence. 
out of the room. x | nas 
The ſubject of the quaker's diſcourſe had ſo deeply 
affected Jones, that he ſtared very wildly all the time; 
he was ſpeaking. This the quaker had obſerved ; and. 
this, added to the reſt of his behaviour, inſpired 
honeſt Broadbrim with a conceit, that his companion 
was, in reality, out of his ſenſes. Inſtead of reſent- 
ing the affront, therefore, the quaker was moved with 
compaſſion for his unhappy circumſtances; and hav. 
ing communicated his opinion to the landlord, he 


delired him to take great care of his gueſt, and to 


treat him with the higheſt civility. 
Indeed,“ ſays the landlord, © I ſhall uſe no ſuch. 


_ © civility tawards him: for it ſeems, for all his laced 


* waiſtcoat.there, he is no more a gentleman than my- 
* ſelf; but a poor pariſh baſtard, bred up at a great 
ſquire's about go miles off, and now turned out of. 
doors, (not for any good to be ſure.) I ſhall' get 
34 Him 
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nim out of my houſe as ſoon as poſſible. If I do 
© loſe my reckoning, the firſt loſs is always the beſt, 


E It is not above a year ago that I loſt a ſilver ſpoon.” 
What doſt thou talk of a pariſh baſtard, Robin ? 


anſwered the quaker: Thou muſt certainly be ? 


< miſtaken in thy man.“ 
Not at all,“ replied Robin; the guide, who 
© knows him very well, told it me.“ For, indeed, 


the guide had no ſooner taken his place at the kitchen 


fire, than he acquainted the Whole company with all 
be knew, or had ever heard concerning Jones. 

The quaker was no ſooner aſſured by this fellow 
of the birth and low fortune of Jones, than all com- 
paſſion for him vaniſhed; and the honeſt, plain man 
went home, fired with no leſs indignation than a 
duke would have felt, at receiving an affront from 
ſuch a perſon. | 
The landlord himſeif conceived an equal diſdain 
for his gueſt; ſo that when Jones rung the bell in 
order to retire to bed, he was acquainted that he 
could have no bed there. Beſides diſdain of the mean 
condition of his gueſt, Robin entertained violent ſuſ- 


Picion of his intentions, which were, he ſuppoſed, to 


watch ſome favourable opportunity of robbing the 
houſe. In reality, he might have been very well 
eaſed of theſe apprehenſions by the prudent precau- 
tions of his wife and daughter, who had already re- 
moved every thing which was not fixcd to the free- 
Hold; but he was by nature ſuſpicious, and had been 
more particularly ſo ſince the loſs of his ſpoon. In 
ſhort, the dread of being robbed totally abſorbed the 
comfortable conſideration that he had nothing to 


loſe. 
Jones being aſſured that he could have no bed, 


very contentedly betook himſelf to a great chair 


made with raſhes, when ſteep, which had lately 
ſhunned his company in much better apartments, ge- 
nerouſly paid him a viſit in his humble cell. 


As for the Laudlord, he was prevented þy his fears 


from 
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From retiring to reſt. He returned therefore to the 
kitchen fire, whence he could ſurvey the only door 
which opened into the parlour, or rather hole, where 


Jones was, ſeated; and as for the window to that 


room, it was impoffible for any creature larger than 
" cat to have made his eſcape through it. US 


CHAT. XL 
Tho adventure of a company of ſoldiers. 


T HE landlord having taken his feat directly op- 


poſite to the door of the parlour, determined 


to keep gnard there the whole night. The Guide 
and another fellow. remained long on duty with him, 


tho? they neither knew his ſuſpictons, nor had any of 
their own. The true caufe of their watching did in- 
deed, at length, put an end to it; for this was no other 
than the ſtrength and goodneſs of the beer, of Which 
having tippled a very large quantity, they grew at firſt 
very noiſy and vociferous, and atterwards fell both 


aſleep. 


But it was not in the power of liquor to compoſe 
the fears of Robin, He continued ftill waking in his 
chair, with his eyes fixed ſtedfaſtly on the door 


which led into the apartment of Mr. Jones, till a vio» 


lent thundering at his outward gate called him from 
his ſeat, and obliged him to open it; which he had 
no fooner done, than his kitchen was immediately 
full of gentlemen in red coats, who all ruſhed upon 
him in as tumultuous a manner, as if they intended to 


take his little caſtle by ſtorm. 


The landlord was now forced from his poſt to fur- 
niſh his numerous guefts with beer, which they called 


for with great eagerneſs; and upon his ſecond or third 
return from the cellar, he faw Mr. Jones ſtanding be- 
fore the fire in the midſt of the ſoldiers; for it may 
calily be belieyed, that the arrival of ſo much good 
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company ſhould put an end to any ſleep, unleſs tha ||; 
from which we are only to be awakened by the Jaſt Þ 


which directs, that every man ſhall pay accor 


trumpet. 


The company having now pretty well ſatisfied 3 
their thirſt, nothing remained but to pay the reckon. | 


ing; a circumſtance often productive of much miſ- 
chief and difcontent among the inferior rank of gen- 


try; who are apt to find great difficulty in aſſeſſing 


the ſum, with exact regard to diſtributive 3 
ing to 
the quantity which he drinks. This 2 
curred upon the preſent occaſion; and it was the great- 
er, as ſome gentlemen had in their extreme hurry, 
marched off, after their firſt draught, and had en- 
tirely forgot to contribute any thing towards the ſaid 
reckoning. | 
A violent * now aroſe, in which every word 
may be ſaid to have been depoſed upon oath; for the 


oaths were at leaſt equal to all the other words 


ſpoken. In this controverſy, the whole company 
ſpoke together, and every man ſeemed wholly bent 
to extenuate the ſum which fell to his ſhare; ſo that 
the moſt probable concluſion which could be fore- 
ſeen, was, that a large portion of the reckoning would 
fall to the landlord's ſhare to pay, or (what is much 
the ſame thing) would remain unpaid, 

All the while Mr. Jones was engaged in conver- 
ſation with the ſerjeant; for that officer was en- 
tirely unconcerned in the preſent diſpute, being 
privileged, by immemorial cuſtom, from all contri- 
bution. 

The diſpute now grew ſo very warm, that it 
ſeemed to draw towards a military deciſion, when 
Jones ſtepping forward, ſilenced all their clamours 
at once, by declaring that he would pay the whole 
reckoning. which indeed amounted to no more than 
three ſhillings and four-pence. | 

This declaration procured Jones the thanks and 


- applauſe of the whole company, The terms ho- 


nourable, 


. 3 


to have a better opinion o 
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nourable, noble, and worthy gentleman, refounded 

through the room ; nay, — landlord himſelf began 
5 him, and almoſt to dif. 

believe the account which the guide had given. 

The ſerjeant had informed Mr. Jones, that they 
were marching againſt the rebels, and expected to be 
commanded by the glorious duke of Cumberland. 
By which the reader may perceive (a circumſtance 
which we have not thought necefiary to communi- 
cate before) that this was the very time when the late 
rebellion was at the higheſt; and indeed the banditti 
were now marched into England, intending, as it 
was thought, to fight the king's forces, and to attempt 
puſhing forward to the metropolis. 

Jones had ſome heroic ingredients in his compoſi- 
tion, and was a hearty well-wiſher to the glorious 
cauſe of liberty, and of the proteſtant religion, It 
is no wonder, therefore, that in circumſtances which 
would have warranted a much more romantic and 
wild undertaking, it ſhould occur to him to ſerve as 
a volunteer in this expedition. 

Our commanding officer had ſaid all in his power 
to encourage and promote this good diſpoſition, 
from the firſt moment he had been acquainted with 
it. He now proclaimed the noble reſolution aloud, 
which was received with great pleaſure, by the whole 
company, who all cried out, God bleſs king George, 
and your honour ;* and then added, with many 
oeths, + We will ſtand by you both to the laſt drops 
of our blood.” 

The gentleman, who had been all night tippling 


at the alehouſe, was prevailed on by ſome arguments 


which a corporal had put into his hand, to undertake 
the ſame expedition. And now the portmanteau be- 
longing to Mr, Jones being put up in the baggage- 
cart, the forces were about to move forwards; when 
the guide, ſtepping up to Jones, ſaid, 4 Sir, I hope 
you will conſider that the horſes have been kept 
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< out all night, and we have travelled a great ways 
© out of our way.” Jones was ſurprized at the im- 


pudence of this demand, and acquainted the ſoldiers 
with the, merits of his cauſe, who were all unani- 
mous in condemuing the guide for his endeavours to 
Put upon a, gentleman; Some ſaid, he ought to be 


tied neck and heels; others, that he deſerved to run 
the gauntlope; and the ſerjeant ſhook his cane at 


him, and wiſhed he had him under his command, 
Tearing heartily he would make an example of 
- Jones contented himſelf, however, with a negative 
puniſhment, and walked off with his new comrades, 
leaving the guide to the poor revenge of curſing and 


reviling him, in which latter the landlord joined, 


ſaying, * Ay, ay, he is a pure one, I warrant you. 
A pretty gentleman, indeed, to go for a ſoldier. 
He ſhall-wear a laced wailjcoat truly ! It is an old 
proverb and a true one, All is not gold that gliſters. 
4am glad my houſe is well rid of him.“ 

All that day the ſetjeant and the young ſoldier 
marched together; and the former, who was an arch 
fellow, told the latter many entertaining ſtories of 
his campaigns, though in reality he had never made 
any; for he was but lately come into the- ſervice, 

and had, by his own dexterity, ſo well ingratiated 
himfelf with ' his: officers, that he had promoted 


himſelf to a: halbert, chiefly indeed by his merit in 


recruiting, in which he was moſt excellently well 
ſkilled. + : | | 


Much mirth and feſtivity pafſed among the ſoldiers 


during their march. In which the many occurrences 
that had paſſed. at-their laſt- quarters were remem- 
bered, and every. one, with great freedom, made 


what jokes he pleaſed on his officers; ſome.of Which 


were of the coarſer-kind, and very near bordering on 
ſcandal. This brought to eur hero's mind the cuſtom 


Mans, 


which he had read of among the Greeks and Ro- 
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mans, of indulging, on certain feſtivals and folemn 
occaſions, the liberty to ſlaves, of uſing an uncon- 
trouled freedom of. ſpeech towards their maſters. 
Our little army, which conſiſted of two companies 
of foot, were now arrived at the place where they 
were to halt that evening. The ſerjeant then ac- 
quainted his heutenant, Who was, the commanding: 
officer, that they had. picked up two fellows in that 
day's march; one of which, he ſaid, was as fine a 
man as ever he ſaw (meaning the tippler) for that he 
was near fix feet, well-proportioned, and ſtrongly 
limbed: and the other (meaning Jones) would do 
well enough for the rear rank. | | 
The new ſoldiers were now produced before the 
officer, who having examined the ſix foot man, he. 
being firſt, produced, came next to ſurvey Jones ; at 
the firſt ſight of whom, the heutenant could not help, 
ſhewing ſome ſurprize ; for, beſides that he was very 
well dreſſed, and was naturally genteel, he had a 
remarkable air of dignity inchis look, which is rarely 
ſeen among the vulgar, arfd is indeed not inſeparably 
annexed to the features uf their ſuperiors. s 
Sir,“ ſaid the lieutenant, my ſerjeant informed 
* me, that you are deſirous of enliſting in the com- 
© pany I have at preſent under my command; if ſo,, 
Sir, we ſhall very gladly receive a gentleman Who 
« promiſes to do much honour to, the company, by. 
6 bearing arms in it.“ Ee + | 
Jones anſwered: That he had not mentioned any. 
* thing of enliſting himſelf; that he was molt zea- 
© louſly attached to the glorious cauſe for which they 
« were going to fight, and was very deſirous of ſerv- 
ing as a, volunteer ;* concluding with ſome compli- 
ments to the lieutenant, and expreſſing the great 
e he ſhould have in being under his com- 
mand. 5 f 
The lieutenant returned his civility, commended 
his reſolution, ſhook him by the hand, and invited, 


im to dine with himſelf and the reſt of the officers. 
* with hipalelt and rr 
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CHAP. XII. 
The adventure of a company of officers. 1H 


HE lieutenant, whom we mentioned in the 
1 preceding chapter, and who commanded this 
Party, was now near ſixty years of age. He had en- 
tered very young into the army, and had ferved in 
the capacity of an enſign at the battle of Tannieres ; 
here he had received two wounds, and had fo well 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf, that he was by the duke of 
Marlborough advanced to be a lieutenant, immedi- 
ately after that battle. | | 

In this commiſſion he had continued ever ſince, 

viz. near forty years; during which time, he had 
ſeen vaſt numbers preferred over his head, and had 
now the mortification to be commanded by boys, 
whole fathers were at nurſe when he had firſt entered 
into the ſervice. 

Nor was this ill ſucceſs in his profeſſion ſolely ow- 
ing to his having no friends among the men in 
power. He had the misfortune to incur the diſplea- 
ſure of his colonel, who for many years continued in 
the command of this regiment. Nor did he owe the 

implacable ill-will which this man bore him, to any J. 
neglect or deficiency as an officer, nor indeed to any 
fault in himſelf; but ſolely to the indiſcretion of his 
Wife, Who was a very beautiful woman, and Who, 
though ſhe was remarkably fond of her huſband, 
would not purchaſe his preferment at the expence | 
of certain favours which the colonel required of * 


+ r . 


j 
| 


k 
ber. | 
= The poor lieutenant was more pecuharly unhappy 
in this, that while he felt the effects of the enmity of 
his colonel, he neither knew, nor ſuſpected, that he 
really bore him any; for he could not ſuſpect an ill- 
will for which he was not conſcious of giving _ 
* cauſc 3 


= juſtice in the cadet's obſervation,” 
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. cauſe; and his wife, fearing what her huſtand's nice 


regard to his honour might have occaſioned, content- 

ed herſelf with preſerving her virtue, without enjoy- 

ing the triumphs of her conqueſt. | | | 
This unfortunate officer (for ſo I think he may be 


called) had many good qualities, befides his merit in 
his profeſſion; for he was a religious, honeſt, good- 


natured man; and had behaved ſo well in his com- 
mand, that he was highly eſteemed and beloved, not 


only by the ſoldiers of his own company, but by 


the whole regiment, | 
The other officers who marched with him were a 

French lieutenant, who had been long enough out of 

France to forget his own language, but not long 


enough in England to learn ours; ſo that he really 


ſpoke no language at all, and could barely make him- 
ſelf underſtood, . on the. moſt ordinary occaſions, 
There were likewiſe two enſigns, both very young 
fellows ; one of whom hath been bred under an at- 
toiney, and the other was ſon to the wife of a noble- 
man's butler. | | | 
As ſoon as dinner was ended, Jones informed the 
company of the merriment which had paſſed among 
the ſoldiers upon their march; and yet,” ſays he, 
* notwithſtanding all their vociferation, I dare ſwear 
© they will behave more like Grecians than Trojans 
© when they come to the enemy,” * Grecians and 
© Trojans !' ſays one of the enſigns, who the devil 
are they? I have heard of all the troops in Eu- 
rope, but never of any ſuch as theſe.“ DE 
© Don't pretend to more 1gnorance than you have, 
Mr. Northerton,' ſaid the worthy lieutenant ; * I 


+ ſuppoſe you have heard of the Greeks and Trojans, 


though, perhaps, you never read Pope's Homer; 


it, compares the march of the Trojans to the cack- 


ling of geeſe, and greatly commends the ſilence of 
the Grecians, And upon my honour, there is great 


6 
6 
4 

Who, I remember, now the gentleman mentions 
« 
* 
6 


6 Begar, 
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© Begar, me remember dem ver well,” fail the | 
French lieutenant, * me ave read dem at ſchool in | 
dans Madam Daciere, des Greek, des Trojan, dey 
0 _ for von womau—ouy, ouy, me ave read all 
dat.“ 9 | 
D Homo, with all my heart,” ſays Norther- 
ton, I have the marks of him in my a— yet. 
* There's Thomas of onr regiment, always carries a 
Homo in his pocket: d—n me if ever I come at 
© it, if I don't burn it. And there's Corderius, anv- 
ther d—n'd fon of a whore that hath got me many 
* a flogging.” - 
© Then you have been at ſchool, Mr. Northerton ?“ 
faid the lieutenant. | | 
Ay dn me, have 1,” anſwered he, the devil 
take my father for ſending me thither. The old 
- © putt wanted to make a parſon of me, but d—n me, 
thinks I to myſelf, I'll nick you there, old cull : 
the devil a ſmack of your nonſenſe ſhall you ever 
get into me. There's Jemmy Oliver of our regi- 
ment, he narrowly eſcaped being a pimp too; and 
that would have been a thouſand pities. For d—n 
me if he is nut one of the prettieſt fellows in the 
whole world; hut he went farther than I with the 
old cull : for Jemmy can neither write nor read.” 
Fou give your friend a very good character,“ 
laid the lientenant, © and a very deſerved one, I dare 
| © ſay; but pritnee, Northerton, leave off that foolifh 
as well as wicked cuſtom of ſwearing : for you are 
| « deceived, I promiſe you, if you think there is wit 
| or politeneſs in it. I wiſh too, you would take my 
advice, and deſiſt from abuſing the clerzy. Scan- 
ddaalous names and reffections caſt on any body of 
N < men, muſt be always unjuſtifiable; but eſpecially 
| © ſo, when thrown on fo ſacred a function: for 
to abuſe the body is to abuſe the function itfelf ; 
© and I jeaveto you to judge how inconſiſtent fuch 
-C behaviour is in men, who are going to fight in de- 9 
_ © fence of the proteſtant religion. nf * ö 
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Mr. Adderley, which was the name of the other 
enſign, had fat hitherto kicking his heels and hum- 
ming a tone, without ſeeming to liſten to the diſ- 
courſe; he now anſwered, O Monſieur, on ne parle 
© pas de la religion dans la guerre.” Well ſaid, 
© Jack,” cries Northerton, * if la religion was the 
© only matter, the parſons ſhould fight their own bat- 
tles for me.” | 

© I don't know, gentlemen,” ſays Jones, what 
© may be your opinion ; but I think no man can en- 
gage in a nobler cauſe than that of his religion; and 
© I have obſerved in the little 1 have read of hiſtory, 
6 
c 


ey 


that no ſoldiers have fought ſo bravely, as thoſe who 
have been inſpired with a religious zeal ; for my 
own part, though I love my king and country, I 
© hope, as well as any man in it, yet the proteſtant in- 
6 tereſt is no ſmall motive to my becoming a volun- 


© teer in the cauſe.* 


Northerton now winked on Adderly, and whif- 
pered to him lily, Smoke the prig, Adderly, | 
© ſmoke him.“ Then turning to Jones, ſaid to him, 
© ] am very glad, Sir, you have Choſen our regiment 
© to be a volunteer in: for if our parſon ſhould at 
any time take a cup too much, I fiad you can ſup- 
© ply his place. I preſume, Sir, you have been at, 
the univerſity; may I crave the favour to know 
6 what college? | 
Sir, anſwered Jones, ſo far from having been 
© at the univerſity, I have even had the advantage of 
© yourſelf : for I was never at ſchool.” 

© I preſumed,” cries the enſign, only upon the 
© information of your great learning e 


©& Sir,” anfwered Jones, * it is as poſſible for a man to 


© know ſomething without having been at ſchool, as 
Cit is to have been at ſchool and to know nothing.“ 

Well ſaid, young volunteer,” cries the lieutenant ; 
© upon my word, Northerton, you had better let 


him alone, for he will be too hard for you.” 
Northerton 
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Northerton did not very well reliſh the ſarcaſm. of 7 lo 
Te; It he thought the provocation was ſcarce ſt 
ufficient to juſtify a blow, or a raſcal, or ſcoundrel, in 
c 


which were the only repartees that ſuggeſted them- Þ 
ſelves. He was, therefore, ſilent at preſent: but re- 
ſolved to take the firſt opportunity of returning the 
jeſt by abuſe. . 1 
It now came to the turn of Mr. Jones to give a 8 
toaſt, as it is called; who could not refrain from |## * 
mentioning his dear Sophia. This he did the more e 
readily, as he imagined it utterly impoſſible, that 
'F any one preſent ſhould gueſs the perſon he meant. N 
.F But the lieutenant, who was the toaſt maſter, was i 
'F not contented with Sophia only. He ſaid, he muſt 
have her ſur-name; upon which Jones heſitated a lit- 
tle, and preſently after named Miſs Sophia Weſtern, 
Enſian Northerton declared he would not drink her 
| health in the ſame round with his own toaſt, unleſs 
ſomebody would vouch for her. 1 know one So- 
« phia Weltern, ſays he, that was lain-with by 
half the young fellows at Bath, and perhaps, this 
© is the ſame woman.“ Jones very ſolemnly aſſured 
him of the.contrary ; aſlerting that the young lady 
| | he named was one of great faſhion and fortune. © Ay, 
1 * ay,” ſays the Enſign, and ſo ſhe is; dn me it is. 
| © the ſame woman; and I'! hold half a dozen of 
| | © Burgundy, Tom French of our regiment brings her 
[ | © into company with us at any tavern in Bridges® . 
Street.“ He then proceeded to deſcribe her perſon 
exactly, (for he had ſeen her with her aunt) and con- 
cluded with ſaying, * That her father had a great 
eſtate in Somertſhire.“ | 
The tenderneſs of lovers can ill brook the leaſt - 
jeſting with the names of their miſtreſſes. However, 
Jones, though he had enough of the lover and of the. 
| | hero too in his diſpoſition, did not reſent theſe ſlan- 
| | ders as haſtily as, perhaps, he ought to bave done. 
F To ſay the truth, having ſeen hut little of this kind. 
| | of wit, he did not readily underſtand it, and for a 
| long 
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1 of 2 long time imagined Mr. Northerton had really mi- 
carce ¶ſtak en his charmer for ſome other. But now turn- 
undrel ing to the enſign with a ſtern aſpect, he ſaid. Pray, 
em- Sir, chuſe ſome other ſubje& for your wit: for [ 

ut re- & promiſe you 1 will bear no jeſting with this lady's 
Ng the Character.“ * Jeſting,” cries the other, * d—n me 
: if ever I was mare in earneſt in life, Tom 
Jive a French of our regiment had both her and her 
from it * aunt at Bath.” © Then I mult tell you in earneſt 
more % cries Jones, that you are one of the moſt impudent 


He had no ſooner ſpoken theſe: words, than the 
enſign, together with a volley of curſes, diſcharged 
a bottle full at the head of Jones, which hitting him 
a little above the right temple, brought him in- 
ſtantly to the ground. „ 1 

The conqueror perceiving the enemy to lie mo- 
Nee him, and bloow beginning to flow 
pretty plentifully from his wound, began now to 
think of quitting tie field of battle, where no more 
honbur was to be gotten; but the lieutenant inter- 
poſ.d, by ſtepping before the door, and thus cut off 
his retreat, 120 OR 

Northerton was very importunate with the lieu- 
tenant for his liberty; urging the ill conſequences of 
his ſtay, aſking him, what he could have done leſs! . 
© Zounds!* ſays he, *I was but in jeſt with the 
fellow. I never heard any harm of Miſs Weſtern 
in my life.“ Have not you?“ ſaid the lieutenant, 
© then. you richly deſerve to be hanged, as well for 
making ſuch jeſis, as for uſing a weapon. You 
© are my priſoner, Sir; nor ſhall you ſtir from 
© hence, till a proper guard comes to ſecure you. 
Such an aſcendant had our Lieutenant over this en- 
ſign, that all that fervency of courage which had le- 
welled our poor hero with the. floor, would ſcarce 
have animated the ſaid enſign to have drawn his 
ſword againſt the licutenant, had he then had one 
dangling at his fide; but all the ſwords being hung 

| up 


L * 
f raſcals upon earth.” 
1 
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up in the room, were, at the very beginning of the | 
fray, ſecured by the French officer. So that Mr, | 


Northerton was obliged to attend the final iſſue of this 
affair. EE, | 

The French gentleman and Mr. Adderly, at the 
deſire of their commanding officer, had raiſed up the 
body of Jones; but as they could perceive but little 
(if any) ſigns of life in him, they again let him fall, 
Adderly damning him for having blooded his wailt- 
coat; and the Frenchman declaring * Begar me no 
© tuſh the Engliſeman, de mort, me ave heard de 
© Engiiſe ley, law, What you call, hang up de man 
dat tuſh him laſt.” | 

When the good lieutenant applied himſelf to the 


door, he applied himſelf likewiſe to the bell; and 


the drawer immediately attending, he diſpatched him 
for a file of muſqueteers and a ſurgeon. Theſe com- 
mands, together with the drawer's report of what he 
had himſelf ſeen, not only produced the ſoldiers, 
but preſently drew up the landlord of the houſe, his 
wife and ſervants, and, indeed, every one elſe, who 
happened, at that time, to be in the inn. 

To deſcribe every particular, and to relate the 
whole converſation of the enſuing ſcene, 1s not with- 
in my power, unleſs I had forty pens, and could, at 
once, write with them all together, as the company 
now ſpoke. The reader muſt, therefore, content 
himſelf with the moſt remarkable incidents, and 

erhaps he may very well excuſe the reſt, 

The firſt thing done was ſecuring the body of 
Northerton, who being delivered into the cuſtody 
of {ix men, with a corporal at their head, was by 
them conducted from a place which he was very wil- 
ling to leave, but it was unluckily to a place whither 
he was very unwilling to go. To ſay the truth, ſo 
whimſical are the deſires of ambition, the very mo- 
ment this youth had attained the above-mentioned 
honour, he would bave been well contented to have 
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retired to ſome corner of the world, where the fame 
of it ſhould never have reached his ears. i. 
It ſurprizes us, and fo, perhaps, it may the reader, 
that the lieutenant, a worthy and good man, ſhould 
have applied his chief care, rather to ſecure the of- 
fender, than to preſerve the life of the wounded per- 
ſon. - We mention this obſervation, not with any 
view of pretending to account for ſo odd a behaviour, 
but leſt ſome critic ſhould hereafter plume himſelf 
on diſcovering it. We would have theſe gentlemen 
know we can ſee what is odd in characters as well 
as themſelves, but it is our buſineſs to relate facts as 
they are; which when we have done, 1t is the part 
of the learned and ſagacious reader to conſult that 
original book of nature, whence every paſſage in our 
work is tranſcribed, though we quote not always the 
particular page for its authority. 3 
The company which now arrived were of a diffe- 
rent diſpoſition. They ſuſpended their curioſity 
concerning the perſon of the enſign, till they ſhould 
ſee him hereafter in a more engaging attitude. At 
preſent their whole concern and attention were em- 
ployed about the bloody object on the floor; which 
being placed upright in a chair, ſoon began to diſco- 
ver ſome ſymtoms of life and motion. Theſe were 
no ſooner perceived by the company {for Jones was, 
at firſt, generally concluded to be dead) than they all 
fell at once to preſcribing for him: (for as none of 
the phyſical order was preſent, every one there took 
that office upon him). 2 
Bleeding was the unanimous voice of the whole 
room: but unluckily there was no operator at hand: 
every one then cry'd, Call the barber;“ but none 
ſtirred a ſtep. Several cordials were likewiſe pre- 
ſcribed in the ſame ineffective manner; till the land- 
lord ordered up a tankard of his ſtrong beer, with a 
toaſt, which he ſaid was the beſt cordial in Eng- 


land, | 


as Tar HISTORY ov 


The perſon principally aſſiſtant on this occaſion, | 


indeed the only one who did 3 ſervice, or ſeemed 
likely to do any, was the landlady. She cut off ſome 
of her hair, and applied it to the wound to ſtop the 
blood. She fell to chafing the youth's temples with 
her hand; and having expreſt great contempt for her 
huſband's preſcription of beer, ſhe diſpatched one of 
her maids to her own cloſet for a bottle of brandy, 
of which, as ſoon as it was brought, ſhe prevailed 
upon Jones, who was juſt returned to his ſenſes, to 
drink a very large and plentiful draught, 

Soon afterwards arrived the ſurgeon, who having 
viewed the wound, having ſhaken his head, and 
blamed every thing which was done, ordered his 


ow. eos i» 8 


xt 
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patient inſtantly to bed; in which place we think 


Proper to leave him ſome time to his repoſe, and 
ſhall here, therefore, put an end to this chapter, 


CHAS. . 


Containing the great addreſs of the ger þ the great 
learning of a ſurgeon. and the ſolid ſkill in caſuiſtry 
of the worthy (lieutenant. 5 


HEN the wounded man was carried to his 
bed, and the houſe began again to clear up 
from the hurry waich this accident ad occatiuncd'; 
the landlady thus addreſſed the cc, landing officer; 
© I am afraid, Sir, faid ſhe, this youug man did not 
© behave himſelf as well as he ſhould do to your ho- 
6 nours; and if he had been killed, I ſuppole he had 
had but his de/arts; to be lure, when gentlemen ad- 
mit inferior par ſons into their c H pany, they oft to 
keep their diſtance . ' ut, as n. i: huſband uſed 
to ſay, few of 'em know how to! For my 
own part, I am ſure, I ſhould not e ſuffered 
© any fellows to include themſelves into entlemen's 
£ company: but IA, hc had been an officer him- 
elf, till the ſerjeant told me he was but a 3 
| . 
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e Landlady, anſwered the lieutenant, you miſ- 
t take the whole matter. The young man behaved 
© himſelf extremely well, and is, I believe, a much 
© better gentleman than the enſign who abuſed him, 
© If the young fellow dies, the man who ſtruck him 
© will have moſt reaſon to be ſorry for it: for the 
© regiment will get rid of a very troubleſome fellow, 
© who is a ſcandal to the army; and if he eſcapes 
from the hands of juſlice, blame me, Madam, that's 
« all.” 

Ay! ay! good lack-a-day!” ſaid the landlady, 
© who could have thoft it? Ay, ay, ay, I am ſatis- 
* fied your honour will ſee juſtice done; and to be 
© ſure it oft to be to every one. Gentlemen oft not 
to kill poor folks without anſwering for it. A 
© poor man hath a ſoul to be ſaved as well as his 
© betters.? 

Indeed, Madam,“ ſaid the lieutenant, © you do 
© the volunteer wrong; I dare ſwear he is more of 
$ a gentleman than the officer.” | 

Ay,“ cries the landlady, * why look you there 
© now: well, my firſt huſband was a wiſe man; he 
* uſe to ſay, you can't always know the inſide by 
the outhde, Nay, that might have been well 
enough too: for I never ſaw'd him till he was all 


over blood. Who would have Zhoft it! mayhap, 


* ſome young gentleman croſſed in love. Good 
© lack-a-day! if he ſhould die, what a concern it 
* would be to his parents! Why, ſure, the devil 
© mult poſſeſs the wicked wretch to do ſuch an act. 
© To be ſure, he is a ſcandal to the army, as your 
© honour ſays: for moſt of the gentlemen of the 
© army that ever I ſaw, are quite different ſort of 
people, and look as if they would ſcarn to ſpillany 
chriſtian blood as much as any men; I mean, that 
© is, in a civil way, as my firſt huſband uſed to ſay, 
Jo be ſure, when they come into the wars, there 
' muſt be hlood-ſned; but that they are not to be 


$ blamed 


— 
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". blamed for. The more of our enemies they kill 

- there, the better; and I wiſh with all my hearty 

© they could kill every mother's ſon of them.“ f 
O fie! Madam?” Neid the lieutenant ſmiling, ALL 

© is rather too bloody-minded a wiſh.” 3 
Not at all, Sir,“ anſwered ſhe, I am not at all 

© bloody-minded, only to our enemies, and there's 
© no harm in that. To be ſure it is natural for us tg 


© wiſh our enemies dead, that the wars may be at an 


© end, and our taxes be lowered : for it is a dreadſul 
© thing to pay as we do. Why now there is above 
© forty ſhillings for window-lights, and yet we have 
© {topt up all we could; we have almoſt blinded the 
© houſe I am ſure : ſays I to the exciſeman, ſays I, 
I think you off to favour us, I am ſure we are very 
© good friends to the government; and ſo we are 
© for eee : for we pay a mint of money to 'um. 
And yet I often think to myſelf, the government 
© doth not imagine itſelf more obliged to us, than to 
© thoſe that don't pay om a farthing. Ay, ay, it is 
© the way of the world." x 5 
She was proceeding in this manner, when the ſur- 
gean entered the room. The Lieutenant immediately 
aſked how his patient did? But he reſolved him only 
by ſaying, * Better, I believe, than he would have 
© been by this time, if I had not been called; and 
© even as it is, perhaps, it would have been lucky if 
I could have been called ſooner.” * I hope, Sir,* 
ſaid the Lieutenant, the ſkull is not fractured.“ 
Hum, cries the Surgeon, fractures are not always 
the moſt dangerous ſymptoms. Contuſions and 
lacerations are often attended with warſe phæno- 
mena, and with more fatal conſequences than frac- 
tures. Pcople who know nothing of the matter 
conclude, if the ſkull is not fractured, all is well; 
whereas, I had rather ſee a man's ſkull broke all to 
2 than ſome contuſions I have met with.“ I 
$ hope” ſays the Lieutenant, there are no ſuch ſymp- 
$ toms here.“ Symptoms,“ anſwered the Surgeon, 
6 are 
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* are not always regular nor conſtant. I have known 


very unſavourable ſymptoms in the morning change 
to favourable ones at noon, and return to unfavour- 
able again at night. Of wounds, indeed, it is right- 
ly and truly ſaid, Nemo repente ſuit tus piſimus. 1 
was once, I remember, Called to a patient, who had 
received a violent contuſion in his. tibia, by which 
the exterior cutis was lacerated, to that there was a 
profuſe ſanguinary diſcharge ; and the interior mem- 


or wound. Some febrile ſymptoms intervening at 
the ſame time, (for the pulſe was exuberant and in- 
dicated much phlebotomy) I apprehended an im- 


 ſently made a large orifice in the vein of the left 
arm, whence I drew twenty ounces of blood; 


complaints; but, to my ſurprize, it appeared roſy 
and florid, and its conſiſtency differed little from 
the blood of thoſe in perfect health, I then ap- 
plied a fomentation to the part, which highly an- 


dreſſing, the wound began to diſcharge a thick pus 
or matter, by which means the coheſion but 


98 pr ps T do not make myſelf perfectly well under- 
© ftood.“ No really, anſwered the lieutenant, 


© I cannot ſay I underfland a ſyllable.“ * Well, Sir, 


ſaid the furgeon, * then I ſhall not tire your patience g | 


© in ſhort, within fix weeks, my patient was able ts 
t walk upon his legs, as perfectly as he could have 
© done before he received the contuſion.“ I with, 


©-Sir,* ſaid the lieutenant, you would be ſo kind 


© only to inform rhe, whether the. wound this young 
© gentleman hath had the misfortune to receive is 
likely to prove mortal? Sir,“ anſwered the ſur. 
peon, * to ſay whether a wound will prove mortal or 
not at firſt dreſſiug, would be very-weak and fooliſh 
. C | preſumꝑ ; 


branes were fo divellicated, that the os or bone very - 
plainly appeared through the aperture of the vulnus - 


mediate mortificatien, To prevent which, I pre- 


which I expected to have found extremely ſiæy and 
glutinous, or indeed coagulated, as it is in pleuritic 


{wered the intention; and after three or four tinies 
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preſumption: We are all mortal, and ſymptoms. 
often occur in a cure which the greateſt of our pro- 
feſſion could never foreſee.” + But do you. 
think him in danger ?? ſays the other. In dan-, 
ger! ay, ſurely,” cries the doctor, who is there. 
among us, who in the moſt perfect health can be. 
ſaid not to be in danger? Can a man, therefore, 
with ſo bad a wound as this be ſaid to be out of 
danger? All I can ſay, at preſent, is, that it is well, 


been better if I had been called ſooner, I will ſce. 
him again early in the morning, and in the mezn 
time let him be kept extremely quiet, and drink li- 
berally.of water-gruel.” * Won't you allow him, 
ſack-whey,” ſaid the landlady? Ay, ay, ſack- 
whey,* cries the doctor, if you will, provided 
it be very ſmall.” And a little chicken-broth. 
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© too,” added ſhe ?. Yes, yes, chicken-broth,” ſaid 


the doctor, is very good.“ Mayn't I make him 
* ſome jellies too? ſaid the landlady. Ay, ay,” 
anſwered the doctor, jellies are very good for 
wounds, for they promote coheſion.“ And, indeed, 
it was lucky ſhe had not named ſoop or high ſauccs, 
for the doctor would have complied, rather than 
have loſt the cuſtom of the houſe. ; 

The Doctor was no ſooner gone, than the landlady 
began to trumpet forth his fame to the licutenant, 
who had not, from their ſhort acquaintance, con- 
ceived quite ſo favourable an opinion of his phyſical 
abilities, as the good woman, and all the neighbours 


hood entertained; (and perhaps very rightly) for 


though I am afraid the doctor was a little of a cox- 
comb, he might be nevertheleſs very much of a ſur- 

eon. ef | 
1 The lieutenant having collected from the learned 
diſcourſe of the ſurgeon, that Mr. Jones was in great 


danger, gave orders for keeping Mr. Northerton un- 


der a very ſtrict guard, intending in the morning to 
attend him to a juſtice of peace, and to commit the 
. conducting 


I was called as I was, and perhaps it would have. 
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conducting the troops to Gloceſter to the French 
lieutenant, who, tho' he could neither read, write, 
nor ſpeak any language, was, however, a good 


- afhhecr.. - | 


In the evening our commander ſent a meſſage to» 
Mr. Jones, that if a viſit would not be troubleſome: 
he would wait on him. This civility was very kind- 
ly and thankfully received, by Jones, and the lieute-. 
nant accordingly. went up to his room, where he. 
found the wounded man much better than he expected; 
nay, Joncs aſſured his friend, that if he had not re- 
ceived expreſs orders to the contrary from the ſu 
geqn, he ſhould have got up long ago: for he ap- 


peared to himſelf to be as well as ever, and felt no» 


other inconvenience from his wound but an extreme 
ſoreneſs on that ſide of his hcad. | | , 

' © I ſhould be very glad,“ quoth the lieutenant, 
© that you was as well as you fancy yourſelf : for then 
you would be able to do yourſelf juſtice immedi. 
© ately; for when a matter can't be made up, as in a 
caſe of a blow, the ſooner you take him out the 
© better; but I am afraid you think yourſelf better: 


than you are, and he would have too much advan- 


© tage over you.“ ES 
4 I'll try, however,“ anſwered Jones, if you 
© pleaſe, and will be ſo kind to lend me a ſword ;: 


for I have none here of my own.“. 


© My ſward is heartily at your ſervice, my dear 
© boy,' cries the lieutcnant, kiſſing him, you are a * 


© brave lad, and 1 love your ſpirit; but I fear your» 


© ſtrength : for ſuch a blow, and ſo much loſs of 
& blood, muſt have very much weakened you; and 


= ant, feel no want of ſtrength in your bed, yet 


you moſt probably would after a thruſt or two, I. 
* can't conſent to your taking him out to- night; but 
+ I hope you will be able to come up with us before 
£ we get many days march advance; and I give you. 
my honour you ſhall have ſatisfaction, or the man 
$ who hath injured you ſhan't ſlay in our regiment.“ 
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© I wiſh? ſaid Jones, © it whs p6flible to decide 
© this matter to- night: now you have mentioned it to 

6. me,. I ſhall not be able to reſt.“ | 3 
O never think of it,“ returned the other, a few 


days will make no difference. The wounds of 


© honour are not like thoſe in your body. They 
e ſuffer nothing by the delay of cure. It will be al- 


«together as well for you' to receive ſatisfaction a 


6-week hence as how.* ——— 

But fuppoſe,” fays Jones, 1 ſhonld grow. 
6-worlſe, aud die of the! couſtgwtdte of my prefent 
© Wound.“ | : ; | 
Then your honour,” anſwered: the lieutenant, 


| * will require no reparation at all, I myſelf will do 
I jiuſtice to your character, and teſtify to the world: 


© your intention to have acted properly if you had 
& Fecovered,” oo 1 
Still,“ replied Jones, I am concerned at the 
& delay. 1 ami. almoſt afraid to mention it to you 
© who arè a foldier; but tho? I have been a very wild 
„young fellow; {till in my moſt ferious moments, 
© and at the bottom, I am really a chriſtian.? 
80 am I too, I affure you', faid the officer: 
And ſo zealous a one, that I was pleafed With you 
at dinner for taking up the cauſe of your religion; 
aid I an a little offended with you now, young 
gentleman, that you ſhould exprefs a fear of de- 
claring your faith before any one.“ 85 
But how terrible muſt it be,“ cries Jones, to- 

any one Who is really a chriftian, to cheriſh malice 
in his breaſt, in oppoſition to the command of him 
©. who hath expreſsly forbid it? How can I bear to 


a a 
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do this on a ſick-bed ? Or how ſhall I make up my 


« account. with fuch an article as this in my boſom 
e apainft me? FETs, | 

Why I believe there is ſuch a command,“ cries 
the heutenant';; © but a man of honour can't keep it. 


And you muſt be a man or honour, if you will be 


it the army. I remember I once put the cafe to 
| | our 
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* of doing yourſclf juſtice.“ Here he gave Jones a 

; dr buſs, ſhogk him by the hand, and took his 

| leave. | ' 

| But tho? the hentenant's reaſoning was very ſatis- 

| factory to himſelf, it was not entirely ſo to his friend. 

1 Jones having revolved this matter much in his 
thoughts, at Jaſt came to a reſolution, Which the rea- 
dei will find in the next chapter. | . 


— . our chaplain over a bowl of punch, and he confeſſed 
FP” there was much difficulty in it; but faid, he hoped 
* there might be a latitude granted to ſoldiers in this 
if c one inſtance; and to be ſure it is our duty to hope 
2 | i ſo ; for who would bear to live without his honour? - 
4 No, no, my dear boy, be a good chriſtian as long 
4 u as you live; but be a man of honour too, and never 
1 « put up an affront; not all the books, nor all the 
" - , Parſons. in the world, ſhall ever perſuade me to 
4 1 that. I love my religion very well, but I love my 
5 | 5 honour more. There muſt be ſome miſtake in 
a the wording the text, or in the tra lation, or in the 
3 underſtanding it, or ſomewhere or other. But how- 
7 | © ever that be, a man mult run the riſque, for he muſt * 
| ; preſerye his honpur. So compoſe yourſelf to-night, | 
and I promiſe you, yo ſhall have an opportunity. 
Mi . 
1 
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A moſt dreadful chapter indeed; and which few readers 
ought to venture upon in an evening, eſpecially tunen 
alone, Bs ” 8 


T ONES ſwallowed a Jarge meſs of chicken, or ra- 
ther cock-broth, with a very good appetite, as 
indeed he would have done the cock it was made of, 

_ with a pound of bacon into the bargain; and now, |} 
finding in himſeif.no deficiency of either health or 
ſpirit, he reſolved to get up and ſeek his enemy 

| ut firſt he ſent for the ſerjeant, who was his firſt 

1 C3 - acquaintance 


— 
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acquaintance among theſe military gentlemen. Un- 


0 
Fuckily that worthy. officer having, in a literal ſenſe, * 
taken his-fill of hquor, had been ſome time retired to 
| o 

= 

[3 


his bolſter, where he was ſnoring ſo loud, that it was 
not eaſy to convey a noiſe in at his ears capable of 
. drowning that which iſſued from: his noſtrils. 


However, as Jones perſiſted in his deſire of ſeeing 7 * 
him, a vociferous drawer at length found means to 
difturb his flumbers, and to acquaint him with tlie 
meſſage. Of which the ſerjeant was no ſooner made 


ſenſible, than he aroſe from his bed, and having his 1 
clothes already on, immediately attended. Jones did 7 
nt think fit to acquaint the ſerjeant with his deſign, 
- though he might have done it with great ſafety; for 
the halberdier was himſelf a man of honour, and had. ; 
killed his man. He would therefore have faithfulſy 
kept this ſecret, or indeed any other which no reward 
© was publiſhed- for diſcovering. - But as Jones knew 
not theſe virtucs in ſo ſhort an acquaintance, his cau- 
tion was perhaps prudent and commendable enough. 
He began therefore by acquainting the ſerjeant, that 
nov he was entered inte the-a1 my, he was aſhamed of- 
being without what was perhaps the moſt neceſſary 
implement of a ſoldier, namely, a ſword ;- adding, 
that he ſhould be infinitely obliged to him if he could: 
procure one. For Which,“ ſays he, I will give 
© you any reaſonable- price. Nor do I inſiſt upon 
its being filver-hilted, only a good blade, and ſuch, 
as may become a foldier's thigh.” | 
The ferjcant, who well knew: what: had happened, 
and had heard that Jones was in a very dangerous. 
condition, immediately concluded, from ſuch a meſ- 
- ſage; at ſuch a time of night, and-from a man in ſych 
. a {ytuation, that he was hght-headed. Now as he had 
his wit (to uſe that word in its com mon ſignification) 7 
always ready, he bethought himſelf of making his I 
advantage! of this humour in the ſick man. Si,“ 
fays he, ©. believe I can fit you. I have a mot |. 
© excellent piece olf ſtuſf by me. It is not — - 
; 3 | ver- 


— 
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© ſilver hilced, which, as you ſay, doth not become 
© a foldier; but the handle 1s decent enough, and the 
© blade one of the beſt in Europe.——Ir is a blade 
© that—a blade that In ſhort, I will fetch it you 
« this inſtant, and' you ſhall fee it and handle it. 
am glad to: ſee your honour fo well with all 


s my heart.” 


Being inſtantly returned with the ſword, he deli- 
vered it to Jones, who took it and drew it; and then 
told the ſerjeant it would do very well, and bid 
him name his price. | 

The ſerjeant now began to harangue in praiſe of 
his goods. He ſaid,” (nay he ſwore very heartily.) 
that the blade was taken from a French officer of 
very high rank, at the battle of Dettengen. I took 
+ it myſelf,” fays he, from his fide, after I had 
* knocked him o' the head. The hilt was a golden 
* one. That I ſold to one of our fine gentlemen; for 
there are ſome of them, a'nt pleaſe your honour, 
«* who value the hilt of a ſword more than the blade. 

Here the other ſtopped him, and begged him to 
name a price. The ſerjeant, who thought Jones ab- 
ſolutely out of his ſenſes, and very ncar his end, was 
afraid, left he ſhould injure his family by aſking too 
little. However, after a moment's heſitation, he 
contented himſelf with naming twenty guineas, and 
ſwore he would not ſell it for leſs to his own 
brother. 3 ; 

«© Twenty guineas!* fays Jones, in the utmoſt ſur- 
Priſe, © Ture you think TI am mad, or that I never 
* ſaw a (word in my life. Twenty guincas indeed! 
' 1 did not imagine you would endeavour'to impoſe 
upon me. — Here, take the ſword — No, now I 
© think on't, I will keep it inyſelf, and ſhew it your 
 'o:hcer in the morning, acquainting him, at the 
fame time, what a price you aſked me for it. | 
The ſcrjeant, as we have ſaid, had always his 
Wit (in ſenſu pra diclo) about him, and now plainly 
ſaw that Joncs was not in the condition he had ap- 
N C 4 p:chended 
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prehended him to be; he now thereſore counterfeit- 
ed as great ſurprize as the other had ſhewn, and ſaid 
© am certain, Sir, I have not aſked you ſo much 
out. of the way. Beſides, you are to conſider, it 
is the only ſword I have, and 1 muſt run the riſque 
of my officer's diſpleaſure, by going without one 
myſelf. And truly, putting all this together, I 
don't think twenty ſhillings was ſo much out of the 
way. | | | ; 
* Twenty ſhillings! cries Jones, why you juſt now 
aſked me twenty guineas.— How!“ cries the ſer- 
* Sure your honour muſt have miſtaken 
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but half awake. Twenty guineas indeed! no won- 
der your honour flew into ſuch a paſlion, I ſay 
twenty guineas too—No, vo, I meant twenty ſhil- 
lings, I aſſure you. And when your honour 
comes to conſider every thing, I hope you will not 
think that ſo extravagant a price. It is indeed 
true, you may buy a weapon which looks as well 
for leſs money. But 5 

* Here Jones interrupted him, ſaying, I will 
be ſo far from making any words with you, that I 
© will give you a ſhilling more than your demand,” 
He then gave him a guinea, bid him return to his 
bed, and wiſhed him a good march; adding, h 
hoped to overtake them before the diviſion : 
Worceſter. 1 N 
The ſerjeant very civilly took his leave, fully ſa- 
tisfied with his merchandize, and not a little. pleaſed 
with his dexterous recovery, from that falſe ſtep intp 
which his opinion of the ſick man's light headedneſs 
had betrayed him. C : 
As ſoon as the ſerjeant was departed, Jones roſe 
from his bed, and dreſſed himſelf entirely, putting 
on even his coat, which, as its colour was white, 
ſhewed very viſibly the ſtreams of blood which 
had flowed down it; and now, having graſped his 
new purchaſed ſword in his hand, he was going 10 
e | | 5 iſſue 
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me: orelſe I miſtook myſelf — and indeed I am 
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iſſue forth, when the thought of what he was about 
to undertake laid ſuddenly hold of him, and he be-- 
gan to reflect that in a few minutes he might. poſſibly 


deprive a human being of life, or might loſe his 
own. Very well,” ſaid he, and in what cauſe do 


l venture my life? Why, in, that of my honour. . 
And who is this human being? A raſcal who haih 
injured and inſulted me without provocation. But 
is not revenge forbidden by Heaven ? Yes, but 
it is enjoined by the world. Well, but ſhall I 
obey the world in oppoſition to the expreſs com- 
mands of heaven? Shall I incur the divine diſplea- 
ſure, rather than be called —ha! coward — ſcoun- 
drel !—I'l] think no more; I am reſolved, and. 
muſt fight him,” WT, | ' 
The clock had now ſtruck twelve, and every one: 
in the houſe were in their beds, except the centinel 
who ſtood to guard Northerton, when Jones ſoitly . 
opened his door, iſſued forth in purſuit of his enemy, 
of whoſe place of confinement he had received a 


perfect deſcription from the drawer. It is not caſy + 


to conceive a much more tremendous figure than ke 


now exhibited, He had on, as we have ſaid, a light 


coloured coat, covered with ſtreams of blaod. Hig: 
face, which miſſed"that very blood, as well as twen- 


ty ounces more drawn from him by the ſurgeon,” - 


was pallid. Round his head was à quantity of ban- 


dage, not unlike a turban. In the right haud he car- 
ried a ſword, and in the left a candle. So that the- 

bloody Banquo was not worthy to be compared :o 
him. In fact, I believe, a more dreadiul apparition 
was never raiſed in a-church-yard, nor in the ima. 


guation of any good peaple met in a winter evening 
over a Chriſtmas fre in Somerſetſhnir mee. 


When the centinel firſt ſaw our hero approach, his 
hair began gently to lift up bis grenadier's cap; and: - 


in the ſame inſtant his knees fell to blows with each 
other, Preſemly his Whole body was ſeized with» 
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1 Worſe than an ague fit. He then fired his piece: and 
Lell flat on his face. 
Whether fear or courage was the occaſion of his 
|! firing, or whether he took ajm at the object of his 
terror, I cannot ſay. If he did, however, he had 
5 dhe, good fortune to miſs his man. = 
„ Jones ſeeing the fellow fall, gueſſed the cauſe f 
hi fright, at which he conld not forbear imiling,, % 
not in the leaſt reflecting on the danger from Which 
he had juſt eſcaped. He then paſted by the fellow, 
who till continued. in the poſture in which he fell, 
and entered the room Where Northerton, as he had 
' heard; was-confined. Here, in a ſolitary fitnation, 
**. found—an. empty quart-pot. ſtanding on the table, 
* n which ſome beer being ſpilt, it looked as if the | 
j room hac lately been inhabited; but at preſent it 
eas interely vacant. + 
ones then apprehended it migbt lewd to ſome 
other apartment; but, upon ſearching all, round it, 
he could perceive no other door than that at which: 
: che entered, and where the centinel had been poſted. 
Ae then. proceeded to. call Northertun feveral, 
| | E dime by his name ; but no one anfwered; nor 
did this ſerve to any other purpoſe than to con- ) 
15 ten the centinel in his terrors, who! was no con- N 
ll i; n that the volunteer was dead of his wounds, Þ} 
i... aud that his ghoſt was come in ſearch of the 
I „ murderer; he now lay. in all the agomics of hor- 
„ br; and L wiſh, wich all my heart, ſome of thoſe: 
| ackors, who. are hereafter to repreſent a man fright- 
ene d out of his, witz, had feen him, that they might 
. be taught, to copy nature, inſtead of performing. 
| 11 Several antie tricks. and geſtures, for the entertain 
ll ment and applande of the galleries. 
Perceiving the bird was flown, at leaft deſpairing 
if 10 fight him, and rightly apprefiending that the re- 
port of the Rrelock woulck alarm the whole houſe, 
|  otir hero now blew out his candle, and gently ſtole 
back Bain t to his * and to his bed; whither 7 
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and FJ he would not have been able to have gotten un- 

5 diſcovered, had any other perſon been on the fame 

h ſiair-caſe, fave only one gentleman, who was cone 

as 3 fined to his bed by the gout; for before he could 

reach the door to his chamber, the hall where the 

1 centinel had been poſted was half full of people, 

Or ſiome in their ſhirts, and others not half dreſt, all very 

= EN earneſtly enquiring of each other, what was the matter. 

, ; The ſoldier was now found lying in the ſame place 

1 and poſture in which we juſt before left him. Se- 

d veral immediately * themſelves to raiſe him, 

* and ſome concluded him dead: but they preſently 

„„ T7 Afaw their miſtake; for he not only ſtruggled with 

he 7 thofe who laid their hands on him, but fell a roar- 

— ing like a bull. In rcality he imagined ſo many ſpi- 

c Tits or devils were handling him; for his imagination 

NT being poſſeſſed with the horror of an apparition, con- 

verted every object he ſaw or felt, into nothing but 

: { ghoſts and ſpectres. 3 8 

„ At length he was overpowered by numbers, and 

got upon tus legs; when candles being brought, 

and ſceing two or three of his comrades preſent, he 

| came a little to himſelf; but when they aſked him 

What was the. matter, he anſwered, I am a dead 

N man, that's all, I am a dead man; [ can't recover 

V © it, I have ſeen him.” * What haſt thou ſeen, Jack?“ 

- þ ſays one of the ſoldiers. © Why, I have ſeen the 

young volunteer that was killed yeſterday.“ He 

then imprecated the moſt heavy curſes on himſelf, 

if he had not ſeen the volunteer, all over blood, vo- 

miting fire out of his mouth and noſtrils, paſs by him 

into the chamber where enſign Northerton was, and 

then ſeizing the enſign by the throat, fly away with 

him in a clap of thunder. i 5 

5 This relation met with a- gracious reception from 
the audience. All the women preſent believed it 

2 firmly, and prayed heaven to defend them from 

1 murder. Amongſt the men too, many had faith in 
che ſtory; but others turned it into deriſion and nici- 
N | C6 | Fuze 
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cule; and a ſerjeant, who was preſent, anſwered 
very coolly : * Youngs man, you will hear more of 
this for going to ſleep, and dreaming on your 
- © polt,” | 0 
The ſoldier replied, * You may puniſh me if you 
-* pleaſe; but I Was as broad awake as I am now; 
and the devil carry me away, as he hath the enſign, 
if I did not ſee the dead man, as [| tell you, with 
eyes as big and as fiery as two large fabeewe, 
The commander of the forces, and the commander 
of the houſe, were both now arrived: for the for- 
mer being awake at the time, and hearing the centi- 
nel fre his picce, thought it his duty to rife im me- 
diately), though he had no great apprehenſions of any | 
- miſchief; whereas the apprehenſions of the latter 
were much greater, leſt her ſpoces and tankards 
* ſhould be upon the march, without having received 
any ſuch orders from her. | 7 
Our poor centinel, to whom the ſight of this ofſi- 
cer was not much more welcome than the apparition, 
as he thought it, which he had ſeen before, again re- 
lated the dreadſul ſtory, and with many additions of 
blood and fire: but he had the misfortune to gain 0 
credit with either of the-laſt mentioned perfons; for 
the officer, though a very religious man, was fre 
from all terrors of this kind; beſides, having ſo latefy 
left Jones in the condition we have feen, he had no 
tulpicion of his being dead. As for the landlady, 
though not over religious, ſhe had no kind of aver- 
non to the doctrine of ſpirits; but there was a cir- 
' cumſtance in the tale which ſhe well knew to be \ 


= = 


the ferjeant is juſt mentioned to have made belore, 
and immediately ordered the- centinel to be taken 
ENS 9 2 | priſouer. 


falſe, as we ſhall inform the reader preſently. 

But whcther Northerton was carricd away in 
thunder or fire, or in whatever other manner he 
Was gone; it was now certain, that his body was no i 
longer in cuſtody. Upon this occaſion, the licutenant & 
F:>rmed a concluſion not very different from what ' 
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priſoner. So that, by a ſtrange reverſe of fortune, 
(though not ve:y uncommon in a n life) = 


guard Nen the i 


CHAP. XV. 
De concluſion of the foregoing adventure. 


B. ESI DE s the ſupicion of ſleep, the lieutenant 
harboured another, and worſe doubt againſt 
tie poor centinel, and this was that of treachery : 
tor as he believed not one ſyllable of the apparition, 


ſo he imagined the whole to be an invention, formed 


only io impoſe upon him, aud that the fellow had, in 
in 1 been bribed by Noitherton to let him ef- 
«Cape ne&this he imagined the rather, as the ſright 
appeared to him the more unnatural in one who bad 
the character of as brave and bold a man as any in 


the regiment, having been in ſeveral actions, having 


received ſeveral wounds, and, in a word, having 
-behaved himſelf always like a good and valiant fot 
dier. 

That the reader, 8 may not conceive the 
Jeaſt ill opinion of ſuch a perſon, we ſhall not delay 
2 moment in reſcuing his character from the r 
tion of this guilt. 

Mr. Northerton then, as we have before obferbed, 
was fully ſatisfied with the glory which he had ob- 
tained from this action He had. perhaps, ſeen, or 
Heard, or gueſſed, that envy is, apt to attend fame. 
Nut that I would here inſinuate, that he was hea- 
-thenithly inclined to believe in, or to worſhip the 
goddeſs Nemeſis ; for, in fact, I am convinced he 
never heard of her name. He was, beſides, of an 
active diſpoſition, and had a great aatipathy to thoſe 
cloſe winter quarters in the caſtle of Glocetter, for 
which a juſtice of peace might. poſſibly ' give him a 


billet. Nor was he, moteover hice from ſome — 
eaſy 


4 * ad 
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_ eaſy meditation on a certain wooden edifice, which | 
1 forbear to name, in conformity to the opinion f 


mankind, who, I think, rather aught to | honour 
than to be aſhamed of this building, as it is, or at 
leaſt might be made, of more benetit to ſociety than 


aulmoſt any other public erection. In a word, to 


hint at no more reaſons ſor his conduct, Mr. Nor- 
therton Was deſirous of departing that evening, and 

nothing remained for him but to contrive the gromodo, 

which appeared to be a matter of ſome difficulty. 


Now this young gentleman, though ſamewhat | 


crooked in his morals, was perfectly ſtrait in his 
perſon, which was extremely ſtrong and well made. 
His face too was accounted handſome by the genera- 
lity of women, far it wes broad and ruddy, with 
tolerably good teeth. Such charms did nat fail 
making an impreſſion on my landlady, who had no 
little reliſh for this kind. of beauty. She had, indeed, 
a real compaſſion for the young man; and hearing 
from the ſurgeon that affairs were like to go ill with 
the volunteer, ſhe ſuſpected they might hereafter 
wear. na benign aſpect with the enſign. Having ob- 
tained, therefore, leave to make him a viſit, and. find- 


ing him in a very melancholy mood, which ſhe con- . 


ſiderably heightened, by telling him there Were 
ſcarce any hopes of the volunteer's life, ſhe proceeded 
to throw forth ſome hints, which the other readily 
.and eagerly taking up, they foon came to a right 
underſtanding ; and it was at length agreed, that the 
enſign ſhoyld, at a certain ſignal, aſcend the chimney, 
which communicating very ſoon with that of the 
kitchen, he might there again let himſelf down; far 
which ſhe would give him an opportunity, by keep- 
ing the coaſt clear. F | 

But leſt our readers, of a different complexion, 
ſhould take this occaſion of too haftily condemning 
:all compaſſion as a folly, and pernicious to ſociety, 
We think proper to mention another particular, 
which might poſſibly have ſome little ſhare ins this 

* Actton. 
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actton. The enſign happened to be at this time poſ- 
jeſſed of the fum of fifty pounds, which did indeed + 
belong to the whole company: ſor the captain hav- 
ins quarrelled with his lieutenant, had entruſtéd the 
payment of his company to the enfign. This money, 
however, he thought proper to depoſit in my land- 
Irdy's hand, poſſibly by way of bail or ſecurity that 
he would hereafter appear and anſwer to the charge 
againſt him; but whatever were the conditions, cer- 
t#70 it is, that ffie had the meney, and the enſign his 
liberty. | | | k | 

The reader may perhaps- evpect, from the com- 
_ paſſionate temper of this good woman, that When 
7 the ſaw the poor centirtel taken priſoner for a fact of 
which ſhe knew him wnocent, ſhe ſhould imme- 
diately hive inter poſed in his behalf; but whether it 
why that he: had already exhauſted alt her compaſ- 
hon in the above-mentioned” inftance, or that: the 
features of this fetlo-, though not very different 
frôni thoſe * che en gn, could not faife it, I will 


not determine; but ſo far from being an advocate for 


the prefer prifofter, ſhe urged his guilt to his officer, 
dechring With uplifted eyes arrd hands, that ſhe 


would not have hd any concern in the eſcape of a 


murderer ſor all the World. 4 9 

Every thing was now once more quiet; and moſt 
of the compfny returned again to their beds; but 
the landlady, erther from the metural acrtvity of her 
diſpoſition, or fro her fear for her plate, having 
no propentity to ſlee p, previaited with the officers, as 
they were'to march within little mere than an hour, 
to ſpend that time with her over's bowl of punch. 


Jones had lain awake all this while, and had heard 


great part of the hurry. and. buſtle that had paſſed, of 
wltich he had 'now ſome curiofity to kriow the parti- 


culars. He chereſore applied to his bell, which rung 


at leaſt twenty times without any effect; for my land- 
lady was in fuch bigh mirth with her company, that 


10 clapper oould be heard there but her own, and 


the 


* 
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the drawer and chambermaid, who were ſitting to- 
gether in the kitchen (for neither durſt he ſit up, nor 


{be lie in bed alone) the more y heard the bell 


ring. the more they were frightened, and, as it were, 


nailed down in their places. 
At laſt, at a lucky interval of chat, the ſound 


reached the ears of our good landlandy, who preſent- 
ly ſent forth her ſummons, which both her ſervan's 
inſtantly obeycd. Joo, ſays the miſtreſs, + don't. 


© you hear the gentleman's bell ring? why don't you 


© go up?” lt is not my buſineſs,” anſwered the, 


drawer, * to wait upon the chambers. It is Betty 
* chambermaid's.” * It you come to that, anſwered 


the maid, it is not my buſineſs to wait upon gentle- 
© men. I have done it, indeed, ſometimes; but 
the devil fetch me if ever I do again, ſince you 
© make your preambles about it.” The bell fill. 


ringing violently, their miſtreſs fell into a paſſron, 
and ſwore, if the drawer did not go up immediately, 
ſhe would turn him away that very morning. It 


you do, Madam, ſays he, I can't help it. I 
s won't do another ſervant's buſineſs.” She then 


applied herſelf to the maid, and endeavourcd to pre- 


- vail by gentle means; but all in vain, Betty was an 
inflexible as Joo. Both inſiſted it was not their bu«. 


ſineſs, and they would not do it. : 

The lieutenant then fell a laughing, and ſaid, 
Come, I will put an end to this contention ;* and; 
then turning to the ſervants, commended them for, 
their reſolution in neither giving up the point; but; 
added he was ſure, if one would conſent to go, the 
other would. To which propoſal they both agreed. 
in an inſtant, and accordingly went up very lovingly 


and cloſe together, When they were gone, the, 


lieutenant appealed the wrath of the landlady, by 
ſatisfying her why they were both ſo unwilling to, 
go alone. | | 5 

They returned ſoon after, and acquainted their 
miſtreſs, that the lick gentleman was fo far from be- 


ing 


n 
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ing dead, that he ſpoke as heartily as if he was well; 
and that he gave his ſervice to the captain, and ſhould 
be very glad of the favour of ſeeing him before he 
marched, 1 | 

The good licutenant immediately complied with 
his defires, and fitting down by his bedſide, ac- 
quainted him with the ſcene which had happened 
below, concluding with his intention to make an 
example of the centinel. 

Upon this, Jones related to him the whole truth, 
and earneſtly begged him not to puniſh the poor ſol- 
diet, © who, I am confident,” ſays he, is as inno- 
cent as the enſign's eſcape, as he is of forging any 
6 lie, or of endeavouring to impoſe on you.“ : 

The lieutenant heſitated a few moments, and then 
anſwered : * Why, as you have cleared the fellow of 
one part of the charge, ſo it will be impoſſible to | 
prove the other; becauſe he was not the only cen- if 
tinel. But I have a good mind to puniſh the raſ- | 
cal for being a coward. Yet who knows what 
effect the terror of ſuch an apprehenſion may have; 
and to ſay the truth, he hath always behaved well iF 
againſt an enemy. Come, it is a good thing to ſeę 1 
any ſign of religion in theſe fellows; fo I promiſe 

ou he ſhall be ſet at liberty when we march. But 
Jark ! the general beats. My dear boy, give me 
another buls. Don't diſcompoſe nor hurry your- 
«© ſelf; but remember the chriſtian do&rine of pa- 
© tience, and I warrant you will ſaon be able to do 
© yourſelf juſtice, and to take an honourable revenge 
on the fellow who hath injured yon.“ The lieute- 
nant then departed, and Jones endeavoured to com- 
poſe himſelf to reſt. | | 


BOOK 


he amif$ in the prolegomindus, or introduftory chap- 


for the ſake of ourſelves, as of others, endcavour to 


own obſervation. 
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BOOK VIII. _ |R a 
Containing above two days, | a Nt 


CHAP. 3. 


mY 


A. wonderful long chapter concerning the martellous; bes 
ing much the longeſt of all our introduttory chapters. 


| A we are now entering upon a book, in which 
the courſe of our hiſtory will oblige us to relate - 

ſome.matters of a more ſtrange and ſurprizing kind 

Han any which have hitherto occurred, it may not 


ter, to ſay ſomcthing of that ſpecies of writing which 
is called the marvelibus. To this we ſhall, as well 


fet ſome certain bounds; and indeed nothing can bs 
more neceſlary, as critics * of different complexions 
are here apt to run into very different extremes; for 
while ſome are, with M. Dacier, ready to allow, | 
that the ſame thing which is poſſible may be yet pro- 
bable +, others have ſo little hiſtoric or poetic faith, 
that they believe nothing to be either poſſible or pro- 
bable, the like to which hath not occurred to has 


a C EOS aa 5 4 vw 2 2 e888 — 


Firſt then, T think it may very reaſonably be re- 
quircd of every writer, that he keeps within the bounds : 
of poſſibility ;' and ſtill remembers tFat what is not - 
Pyſſible for man to perform; it is ſcarce poſſible for 
a man to believe he did perform. This ronviction, * 
perhaps, gave birth to many ſtories of the ancient 

| | | hcathen 


Buy this word here, and in moſt other parts of 
our work, we mcan every reader in the world. 
+ It is happy for M. Dacier that he was not an 


Triſnman: 
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heathen deities {for the moſt of them are of poeti- 
cal original.) The poet, being deſirous to indulge 
a wanton and extravagant imagination, took refuge 
in that power, of the extent of which his readers were 
no judges. or rather which they imagined to be infinite, 
bad conſequently they could not be ſhocked at any 
prodigies lated of it. This hath been ſtrongly urged 
in defence of Homer's miracles; and it is, perhaps, 


a defence; not, as Mr. Pope would have it, becauie 


Ulyſſes.told a ſet of fooliſh lies to the Phæacians who 
were a very dull nation; but becaufe the poet him ſeff 
wrote to heathens, to whom poztical fables were 
articles. of faith. For-my own part, I muſt confeſs, {6 
compaſſionate is my temper, I wiſh Polypheme had 
confined himſelf to his milk diet, and preſerved his 
eye; nor could'Ulyſfcs-be much more concerned than 
myſelf, when his companions were turned into ſwine 
by Circe, who ſhewed; I think, afterwards, too 
much regard for man's fleſh to be ſuppoſed capable 
of converting it into bacon. I wiſh, likewiſe, with 
all my heart, that Homer could have known the ruje 
preſcribed by Horace, to introduce ſupernatural 
agents as ſcldom as poſſible. We ſhould not then 
have ſcen his gods coming on trivial errands, and 
&'ten behaving themſelves ſo as not only to forfeit ail 
title to reſpect, but to become the objects of ſcorn 


and deriſion. A conduct which muſt have ſhocked 


the credulity of a pious and ſagacious heathen; aud 
which could never have been defended, unleſs by 
agreeing with a ſuppoſition to which I have been 


fometimes almoſt inclined; that this moſt glorious 


bet, as he certainly was, had an intent to burleſque: 
he Tuperſtitious faith of his own age and eountry. 
But I have reſted too long on a doctrine which can 
He of no uſe to a chriſtian writer: for as he cannot 
introduce, into his works any of that heavenly hoſt 


which make a part of his creed; fo is it horrid pueri- 


li:y to ſearch the heathen theology for any of theſe 
deities who have been long ſince detioned from their 
1 im mortality, 
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immortality. Lord Shafteſbury obſerves, that nothing 
is more cold than the invocation of a mule by a ma- 


dern: he might have added that nothing can be more 


abſurd. A modern may with much more eleganeę 
invoke a ballad, as ſome have thought Homer did; of 


a mug of ale with the author of Hudibras; which“ 
latter may perhaps have inſpired much more poetry | 
as well as proſe, than all the liquors of Hippocrene 


or Helicon. TE: 
The only ſupernatural agents which can in any 
ananner be allowed to us moderns, are ghoſts; byt 
of theſe I would advile an author to be extremcly 
ſparing. . Theſe are indeed like arſenic, apd other 
dangerous drugs in phyſic, to he uſed with the ut- 
molt caution; nor would I adviſe the introduction 
of them at all in thoſe works, er by thoſe. authors, 
to which or to whom a horſe- laugh in the reader 
would be any great prejudice or mortifigation. 


As for elves and fairies, end other fuch:mummery, 


-I purpoſely omit the mention af them, as I ſhoui 
be very unwilling to confine within any hounds thei 


ſurpriſing imaginations, for whoſe: vaſt capacity the 
limits of human nature are too harr] whoſe works 
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Are to be conſidered as a new cr catjen; and who hare 


conſequently. Juſt right to do Nhat they will with 


their own, 


Man therefore 4s the higheſt-ſubject (unleſs on ver y 


extraordinary occaſions indeed) which preſents itſeif 
to tbe pen of our hiſtozjan, or pf our poet; and 
in relating his actions, great care is to be taken, that 


Be do not exceed. the capacity gf the. agent we de- 
CcriÞe, To : 
Nor is poſtbility along ſufficient toguſtify us; we 


muſt keep likcwiſe within the rules of .prphability. 
It is, I think, the opinion of Ariſtętle; or if not, it 
is the opinion of {ome iſe. man, whoſe authority 
will be as weighty, when it is as old; that it is no 
. * excuſe for a poet who relates what is incrediÞlg, 


+ that tac thing related is really matter of 1115 


jag oy — a 
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flated. by Arrian. 
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This may perhaps be allowed true with regard to 


oetry, but it may be thought impracticable to extend 
it to the hiſtorian 2 for he is obliged to record matters 
as he finds them ; though they may be of ſo extraor- 
dinary a nature, as will require no ſmall degree of 
hiſtorical faith to ſwallow them. Such as was the 
facceſsleſs armament of Xerxes, ' deſcribed: by Hero- 
dotus; or the ſucceſsful expedition of Alexander re- 


Such of later years was the vitory . 


of Agincourt 6btainied by Harty the Fifth, or that of 


Narva won by Charles the Twelfth of Sweden, 
which inſtances, the more we reflect on them, appear 


ſtill the more aſtoniſhing. | 8 
Such facts, however, as they occur in the thread. 


or the ſtory ; nay, indeed, as they conſtitute the eſ— 
juſtifiable 


# fential parts of it, the hiſtorian is not on! 
in recording as they really happened; 
would be unpardonable, ſhould he omit or alter 

them. But there are other fats not of ſuch conſe- 


4ill he forfakes his character, and commencès a Wrirer 


uence nor ſo neceſſary, which though ever ſo welk“ 


ö 


Alk 


ut indeed 


atteſted; may nevertheleſs be ſacrificed to oblivion + 
in complaiſance to the fcepticiſm̃ of a reader. Such 
is that memorable ſtory of the ghoft of George Villers, 
which might with more propriety have been made 


a preſent of to Dr. Drelincburt, to have kept the- 


gzhoſt of Mrs. Veale company, at the head of his dif-- 
courſe upon death, than have been introduced into 
fo ſolenin a work as the Hiflory of the Rebellion. 

To ſay the truth, if the hiflorian will confine him- 
felf to what really happened, and ütterly reject any 
Ercumftance, which, though never ſo well atteſted, 

he muſt be well aſſured is falſe, he will ſometimes- 
fall into the marvellous, but never into the incredible, 

He will often raiſe the wonder and furprize of his. 
readers, but never that incredulbus hatred mentioned 

by Horace. It is by falling into fiction therefore, 

chat we generally offend againiſt this rule, of deferting 
probability, which the hiſtorian ſeldom if ever quits, 
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8 In this, however, thoſe hiſtorians, whe | be. 
I | 


clate public tranſactions, have the advantage of us þ be 
who confine ourſelves to ſcenes of private life. The || his 
credit of the former is by common notoricty ſupports | 85 


ed for a long time; and public records, with the 
concurrent teſtimony of many authors, bear evidence ©" 
to their truth in future ages. Thus a Trajan and an pes 
Antoninus, a Nero and a Caligula, have all met with I} 
the belief of poſterity; and no one doubts but that \ 
men fo very good, and fo very bad, Were once the n. 
maſters of mankind, 8 [2 wt 
But we who deal in private characters, who ſearch, þ 


: . 
into the moſt retired receſſes, and draw forth exam- © 
ples of virtue and vice from holes and corners of the. . 
world, are in a more dangerous ſituation. As we. 4 


have no public notoriety, no concurrent teſtimony, 
no. records to ſupport and corroborate what we de- - 
liver, it becomes us not only to keep within the li- 
mits of poſſibility, but of probability too; and this 80 
more eſpecially in painting what is greatly good and 
amiable. Knavery and folly, though never ſo exor- 
| bitant, will more eaſily meet with aſſent ; for ill- 
nature adds great ſupport and ſtrength to faith. A 
Thus we may, perhaps, with little danger, relate 
the hiſtory of a Fiſher ; who having long owed his. 
bread to the generoſity of Mr, Derby, and having 
one-morning received a conſiderable bounty from his q; 
bands, yet in order to poſſeſs himſelf of what re- 1 
mained in his fre nd's ſcrutore, concealed himſelf in 
a public office of the temple, through which there Pes 


was a paſſage into Mr. Derby's chambers. Here he on) 
overheard Mr. Derby for many hours ſolacing hime 5 
ſelf at an entertainment which he that evening gave] the 
his friends, and to which Fiſher had been invited, | oY 


During all this time, no tender, no grateful reflec- M 
tions aroſe to reſtrain his purpoſe; but when the poor aw 
entleman had let his company out through the of- is 
94 Fiſher came ſuddenly from his lurking place, , 
and walking ſoftly behind his friend into bis 1 wn 
h | er, 


Wants: that he was moſt induſtrious in ſearchin 
Þ after merit in diſtreſs, and eager to relieve it, = 
then as careful (perhaps too careful) to conceal what 


ber, diſcharged a piſtol ball into his head. This may. 


be believed, when the bones of Fiſher are as rotten as. 


his heart. Nay, perhaps, it will be credited that the 
villain went two days afterwa:ds with ſome young 
ladi-s to the play of Hamlet; and with an unaltered. 
countenance heard one of the ladies, who little ſuſ- 
pected how near ſhe was to the perſon, cry out, 
Good God! if the man that murdered Mr. Derby. 


# © was now:preſemt !* manifeſting in this a more ſeared 
2 


and callous conſcience than ever Nero himſelf; of 
whom we are told by Suetonius, that the conſciouſ- 
neſs of his guilt aſter the death of his mother, be- 


nor could all the congratulations of the ſoldiers, of 

the ſenate, and the people, allay the horrors of his 
« conſcience, -. - | 5 * 

But now, on the other hand, ſhould 1 tell my 
reader, that I had known a man whoſe penctrating 
genius had enabled him to raiſe a large fortune in a 
way where no beginning was chalked out to him: 
that he had done this with the moſt perfect preſerva- 
tion of his-integrity, and not only withaut the leaſt 
injuſtice or injury to any one individual. per ſon, but 
with the higheſt advantage to trade, and a vaſt in- 
creaſe of the public revenue: that he had expended 
one part of the income of this fortune in diſcovering 
a talle ſupcrior to moſt, by works where the higheſt 
di,nity was united with the pureſt ſimplicity, and 
another part in diſplaying a degree of goodneſs ſu- 


6 

came immediately intolerable, -and ſo continued 
. 

4 


,” 


perior to all men, by acts of charity to objects whoſe 


only recommendations were their merits, or their 


he had done: that his houſe, his furniture, his gar- 
dens, his table, his private hoſpitality, and his public 
beneficence, all denoted the mind from which they 
flowed, and were all intrinfically rich and noble; 
without tinſel, or external o&.ntation ; that he filled 

„ 
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every relation in life with the moſt adegunte virtue: 


that he was moſt-piouſly religious to his Cfeator, moſt Þ K 
2zealouſly loyal to his ſovereign; a moſt tender hul- F , 
band to his wife, a kind relation, a munificent pa- 
tron, a warm and firm friend, a Knowing and chear- h 
ful companion, indulgent to his fervants, hoſpitable þ 
to his neighbours, charitable to the poor, and bene- F 1 
volent to all mankind.“ Should I add to theſe tbe 
epithets of wife, brave, elegant, and indeed every |! _ 
other amiable-epithet in our language, I might ſurely MF 
ſay, 1 5 ; ? | "5 : | - 
Quis credit? nemo Hercule! nemo; N 

Vel duo, vel nemo. | 1 


And yet I know. a man who is all I have here deſ- . 4 
cribed. But a fingle inſtance (and I really know not | th 
ſueh another) is not ſufficient to juſtify us, while ve a 
are writing to thoufands who never heard of the per- 1 
fon, nor of any thing like him. Such Raræ Aves tr. 
ſhould be remitted to the epitaph-writer, or to ſome . 
Poet, who may condeſcend to hitch him in a diſtich, re 
or to ſlide him into a rhime with an air of careleſſ- 4. 
neſs and neglect, without giving any offence to the in 
ns EE ( | | 
In the laſt place, the actions ſhould be ſuch as may th 
not only be within the compaſs of human agency, | Cl. 
. and which human agents may probably be ſuppoſed pr 
to do; but they ſhould be likely for the very actors en 
and characters themſelves to have performed: for m. 
What may be only wonderful and ſurprizing in one 0 
man, may become improbable, or indeed impoſſible, 
when related of another. 5 * 
This faft requiſite is what the dramatic critics call} 28 
Conſervation of Character; and it requires a very. ye; 
extraordinary degree of judgment, and a moſt exact] jit) 


knowledge of human nature. + | cs: 
It is admirably remarked by a moſt excellent wri- za 
ter, That zeal can no more hurry à man to act in - 
i | | re 
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the fifth, the former become very worthy gentlemen, 


change and incongruity. There is, indeed, no other 
reaſon to be aſſigned for it, than becauſe the play is 


men to the gallows, but enable them to make an hie- 
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vet oppoſition to itſelf, than a rapid ſtream can carry 
a boat againſt its own current, Iwill venture to ſay, 
that for a man to act in direct contradiction to the 
dictates of his nature, is, if not impoſſible, as impro- 
bable and as miraculous as any thing which can wel! 
be conceived. Should the beſt parts of the ſtory of 
M. Antoninus be aſcribed to Nero, or ſhould the 
worſt incidents of Nero's life be imputed to Antoni- 
nus, what would be more ſhocking to belief than ei- 
ther inſtance ? whereas both thefe being related 
of their proper agent, conſtitute the truly marvel- 
lous. : 

Our modern authors of comedy have fallen almoſt 
univerſally into the error here hinted at : their heroes 
generally are notortous rogues, and their heroines 
abandoned jades, during the firſt four acts; but in 


and the latter, women of virtue and diſcretion : nor 
is the writer often ſo kind as to give himſelf the leaſt 
trouble to reconcile or account for this monſtrous 


drawing to a concluſion ; as if 'it was no leſs natural 
in a rogue to repent in the laſt act of a play, than in 
the laſt of his life; which we perceive to be generally 
the caſe at Tyburn, a place which might, indeed, 
cloſc the fcene of ſome comedies with much pro- 
priety, as the heroes in theſe are moſt commonly 
eminent for thoſe very talents which not only bring 


roic figure when they are there. 

Within theſe few reſtriftions, I think, every writer 
may be permitted to deal as much in the wonderful 
as he pleaſes ; nay, the more he can ſurprize the 
reader, if he thus keeps within the rules of credibi- 
hty, the More he will engage his attention, and the 
more he will charm him. As a genius of the kigheft 
rank obferves in his th chapter of the Bathos; The 
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great art of all poetry is to mix truth with fiction 3 
* 1n order to join the credible. with the ſurprizing.“ 
For though every good author will confine himſelf 
within the bounds of probability, it is by no means 
neceſſary that his character, or his incidents, ſhould 
be trite, common, or vulgar; ſuch as happen in 
every ſtreet, or in every houſe, or Which may be met 


with in the home articles of a news- paper. Nor muſt 


he be inhibited from ſhewing many perſons, and 
things, which may poſſibly have never fallen within 
the knowledge of great part of his readers. If the 
writer ſtrictly obſerves the rules above-mentioned, he 
hath diſcharged his part; and is then intitled to ſome 
faith from his reader, who 1s indeed guilty of critical 
infidelity, if he diſbelieves him. For want of a por- 


tion of ſuch faith, I remember the character of a 
young Jady of quality, which was condemned on the 


Rage for being unnatural, by the unanimous voice of 
a very large aſſembly of ** and apprentices; tho? 
it had had the previous ſuffrages of many ladies of 
the firſt rank; one of whom, very eminent for her un- 
derſtanding, declared it was the picture of half the 


Young people of her acquaintance, 


CHAP. II. 
nn which the landlady pays a vifit to Mr. Jones. 
W HEN Jones had taken leave of his friend the 


lieutenant, he endeavoured to cloſe his eyes, 


but all in vain; his ſpirits were too lively and wake- 


ful to be lulled to ſleep, So having amuſed, or rather 
tormented himſelf with the thoughts of his Sophia, 
till it was open day-light, he called for ſome tea ; 


upon which occaſion my landlady herſelf vouchſafed 


to pay him a viſit. 


KARI. 


or 


This was indeed the firſt time ſhe had ſeen him, 
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or at leaſt had taken any notice of him ; but as the 
lieutenant had aſſured her that he was certainly ſome 
young gentleman of faſhion, ſhe now determined to 
ſhew him all the reſpect in her power: for, to ſpeak 
truly, this was one of thoſe houſes, where gentlemen, 
to uſe the language of advertiſements, meet with civil 
treatment for their money, | 


wit 7 She had no ſooner begun to make his tea, than ſhe 

and I likewiſe began to diſcourſe. * La! Sir,“ ſaid ſhe, «| 

hin think it is great pity that ſuch a pretty young genh , 

the ö © tleman ſhould undervalue himſelf fo, as to go about 

he : with theſe ſoldier fellows. They call themſelves 
* gentlemen, I warrant you; but as my firſt huſband 

ical uſed to ſay, they ſhould remember it is we that pay 

7 | them. And to be ſure it is very hard upon us to 

f a be obliged to pay them, and to keep 'em too,” as 

the | we publicans are; I had twenty of 'um laſt night 

6 of belides officers; nay, for matter o' that, I had ra- 

ho ; ther have the ſoldiers than the officers: for nothing 

of | is ever good enough for thoſe ſparks; and I am * 
= : ſure, if you was to ſee the bills; la! Sir, 1t is no- F! 


thing. I have had leſs trouble, I warrant you, 
with a good Squire's family, where we take fore 
or fifty ſhillings of a night, beſides horſes. And 
yet I warrants me, there is narrow a one of all thoſe 
officer fellows, but looks upon himſclf to be as good 
as arrow a Squire of 500 /. a year. To be ſure it 
doth me good to hear their men run about after 
'um, crying your honour, and your honour. Marry 
come up with ſuch honour, and an ordinary at a 


yes, chilling a head ! Then there's ſuch ſwearing among i 
ake- | 'um, to be ſure, it frightens me out o' my wits, I | 
ther # thinks'nothing can ever proſper with ſuch wicked 

hia, | cople. And here one of um has uſed you in fo 
tea; r pores manner. I thought indeed how well 

afed 5 the reſt would ſecure him; they all hang together; 5 
; | for if you had been in danger of deathy which I am is 
— ; glad to fee you are not, it would have been all as 1 
ar 
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the murderer go. Laud have mercy upon um! I 
would not have ſuch a fin to anſwer tor, for the 


whole world. But though you are likely, with the 


bleſſing to recover, there is laa for him yet; and if 


you will employ lawyer Small, I dareſt be ſworn 
ell make the fellow fly the country for him: tho? 
perhaps he'll have fled the country before; for it 
is here to-day and gone to-morrow with ſuch chaps, 
I hope, however, you will learn more wit for the 
future, and return back to your friends: I warrant 
they are all miſerable for your loſs; and if they was 
but to know what had happened. La, my ſeem- 
ing! I would not for the world they ſhould. Come, 
come, we know very well what all the matter is; 
but if one won't another will; fo pretty a gentle- 
man need never want a lady. I am ſure, if 1 was 
as you, I would ſee the fineſt ſhe that ever wore a 
head hanged, before I would go for a ſoldier for 
her. Nay, don't bluſh ſo (for indeed he did to a 
violent degree;) why, you thought, Sir, I knew no» 
thing of the matter, I warrant you, about Madam 
Sophia.“ How,“ ſais Jones, ſtarting up, do you 
know my Sophia ?? Do I ! ay marry,' cries the 
ndlady, * many's the time hath ſhe lain in this 
houſe.“ With her aunt, I ſuppoſe,” fays Jones, — 
Why there it is now,“ cries the landlady. Ay, 
ay, ay, I know the old lady very weil. Anda 
ſweet young creature is Madam Sophia, that's the 
truth on't.* A ſweet creature !* cries Jones, O 
Heavens!" | 


Angels are painted fair to look like her. 
There's in her all that we believe of heaven,. 
Amazing brightneſs, purity and truth, 
Eternal joy, and everlaſting love, 


© And could I ever have imagined that you had 

known my Sophia!“ © I wiſh,? fays the landlady, 

you knew half ſo much of her, What would 
: : a 6 
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© you have given to have ſat by her bed-ſide? What 
© a delicious neck ſhe hath! her lovely limbs have 
© ſtretched themſelves in that very bed you now he 
in.“ Here!“ cries Jones, hath Sophia cver lain 
© here Y—* Ay, ay, here; there; in that very bed,“ 
ſays the landlady, where I wiſh you had her this 
moment; and the may wiſh ſo too, for any thing I 
© know to the contrary : for ſhe hath mentioned your 
name to me'-—+ Ha,“ cries he, © did ſhe ever men- 
tion her poor Jones ?—You flatter me now; I can 
never believe ſo much.“ Why then,” anſwered 
ſhe, as I hope to be ſaved, and may the devil fetch 
* me, if I ſpeak a ſyllable more than the truth. I 
have heard her mention Mr. Jones; but in a civil 
and modeſt way, I confeſs; yet I could perceive 
ſhe thought a great deal more than ſhe ſaid.“ O 
my dear woman,“ cries Jones, her thoughts of 
me I ſhall never be worthy of. O the is all gen- 
tleneſs, kindneſs, goodneſs. Why was ſuch a raſ- 
cal as I born, ever to give her ſoft boſom a mo- 
ment's uneaſineſs? Why am I curſed? I who would 
undergo all the plagues and miſcries which any 
demon ever inventigd for mankind, to procure her 
any good; nay, torture itſelf could not be mifery 
to me, did I but know that ſhe was happy.“ 
Why look you there now,“ ſays the landlady, I 
told her you was a conſtant lovier.“ But pray, 
Madam, tell me when or where you knew any 
thing of me; for I never was here before, nor do I 
remember ever to have ſeen you.“ Nor is it pot 
© ſible you ſhould,” anſwered ſhe, * for you was a 
© littlethingwhen I had you in my lap at the Squire's.“ 
—* How! the Squire's,* ſays Jones, What do you 


know the great and good Mr. Allworthy then?“ 


Ves, marry do I,” ſays the; Who in this country 
© doth not? The fame of his goodneſs indeed,? 
anſwered Jones, * muſt have extended farther- than 
this; but heaven only can know him, can know that 
t benevolence which is copied from itfelf, and ſent 
&+- E | upon 
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upon earth as its own pattern. Mankind are as ig” 
norant of ſuch divine goodneſs, as they are unwor- 
thy of it; but none fo unworthy of it as myſelf. 
I who was raiſed by him to ſuch a height; taken 
in, as you muſt well know, a poor baſe-born child, 
adopted by him, and treated as his own ſon, to dare 
by my own follies to diſoblige them, to draw his 
' vengeance upon me. Yes, I deſerve it all: for I 
will never be ſo ungrateſel as ever to think he hath 
done an act of injuſtice me. No, I deſerve to be 
turned out of doors, as I am. And now, Madam,” 
ſays he, I believe you will not blame me for turn- 
ing ſoldier, eſpecially with ſuch a fortune as this in 


my pocket At which words he ſhook a purſe, 


which had but very little in it, and which ſtill ap- 
peared to the landlady to have leſs. | 

My good landlady was (according to vulgar phraſe) 
ſtruck all of a heap by this relation. She anſwered 
coldly, That to be ſure people were the beſt judges 


© what was moſt proper for their circumſtances. | 


© But hark, ſays ſhe, I think I hear ſomebody call, 
© Coming! coming! the devil's in all our volk, no- 
© body hath any ears. I muſt go down ſtairs; if you 
© want any more breakfaſt, the maid will come up. 
© Coming!” At which words, without taking any 


leave, ſhe flung out of the room: for the lower ſort 


of people ate very tenacious of reſpect; and tho? they 


are contented to give this gratis to perſons of quality: 
yet they never confer it on thoſe of their own order 
without taking care to be well paid for their pains. 


CHAP. III. 
I which the ſurgeon makes his fecond appearance, 
pokes we proceed any farther, that the reader, 
may not be miſtaken in imagining the landlady 
knew more than ihe did, nor ſurprized that ſhe any" 
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ſo much, it may be neceſſary to inform him, that the 
lieutenant had acquainted her that the name of Sophia 
had been the occaſion of the quarrel; and as for the 
reſt of her knowledge, the ſagacious reader will ob- 
ſerve how ſhe came by it in the preceding fcene. 
Great curioſity was indeed mixed with her virtues; 
and ſhe never willingly ſuffered any one to depart 
from her houſe without enquiring as much as poſſible 
into their names, families, and fortunes. 

She was no ſooner gone than Jones, inſtead of 
animadverting on her behaviour, reflected that he was 
in the ſame bed, which he was informed had held his 
dear Sophia. This occaſioned a thouſand fond and 
tender thoughts, which we would dwell longer upon, 
did we not conſider that ſuch kind of lovers will make” 
a very inconſiderable part of our readers. 

In this ſituation the ſurgeon found him, when he 
came to dreſs his wound. The doctor, perceiving 
upon examination, that his pulſe was n and 
hearing that he had not ſlept, declared he was in great. 
danger: for he apprehended a fever was coming on; 
which he would have prevented by bleeding, but 
Jones would not ſubmit, declaring he would lofe no 
more blood; and doctor,“ ſays he, if you will 
© be ſo kind only to dreſs my head, I have no doubt 
of being well in a day or two.“ 

© I with,” anſwered the ſurgeon, I could aſſure 
© your being well in a month or two. Well, indeed! 
© No, noz-peop!le are not fo ſoon well of ſuch contu- 
© ffons; but, Sir, 1 am not at this time of day to be 
© inſtruQed in my operations by a patient, and I inſiſt 
© on making a revulſion before I dreſs you.“ 

Jones perſiſted obſtinately in his A, and the 
doctor at laſt yielded; telling him at the ſame time, 
that he would not be anſwerable for the ill conſe- 
quence, and hoped he would do bim the juſtice to ac- 
knowledge that he had given him a contrary advice; 
which the patient promiſed he would. | . 

The doctor retired into the kitchen, where, ad- 
9 D 4 dreſſing 
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dreſſing himſelf to the landlady, he complained bit. 
terly of the undutiful behaviour of his patient, who 
would not be blooded, though he was in a fever. 
It is an cating fever then, ſays the landlady : for 
© he hath devoured two ſwinging buttered toaſts this 
morning for breakfaſt.” | . 
Very likely,“ ſays the doctor; I have known 
people to eat in a fever; and it is very eaſily ac- 
counted for; becaule the acidity occaſioned by the 
febrile matter, may ſtimulate the nerves of the di- 
aphragm, and thereby occaſion a craving, which 
w1ll not be eaſily diſtinguiſhable from a natural ap- 
petite; but the aliment will not be concreted, nor 
aſſimilated into chyle, and ſo will corrode the vaſ- 
cular orifices, and thus will aggravate the febrific 
ſymptoms. Indeed I think the gentleman in a very 
dangerous way, and, if he is not blooded, I am afraid 
will die.? 
© Every man muſt die ſome time or other,” an- 
Tſwered the good woman; it is no bulineſs of mine. 
hope, — you would not have me hold him 
while you bleed him. But, harkee, a word in your 
ear; I would adviſe you before you proceed too far, 
to take care who is to be your paymaſter.“ 
Paymaſter!' ſaid the doctor, ſtaring, * why, I've 
a gentleman under my hands, have I not ?? 


a „ „ „ „ „„ „„ „ «„ „ „„ 
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C 
but as my firſt huſband uſed to ſay, every thing is 
not what it looks to be. He is an arrant ſcrub, I 
* aſſure you. However, take no notice that I men- 
* tioned any thing to you of the matter; but I think 
people in bulineſs oft always to let one another 
t know ſuch things.“ | | 

And have I ſuffered ſuch a feHow as this,“ cries 
hear my practiſe inſulted by one who will not pay 
« me? I am glad I have made this diſcovery in time. 
« I will ſee now whether he will be blooded or no.* 
He then immediately went up Rairs, and flinging _ 


— 


I imagined fo as well as you,“ faid the landlady ; 


the doctor, in a paſſion, to inſtruct me? Shall I: 
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the dagr of the chamber with much violence, awaked 


poor ones from a very ſound nap, into which he was 


fallen, and what was {till worſe, from a delicious 


dream concerning Sopkia. | 4 
Will you be blooded or no?” cries the doctor, in 
a rage. I have told you my reſolution already,” 
anſwered Jones, and I wiſh with all my heart you 
had taken my anſwer : for you have waked me out 
© of the ſweeteſt ſleep which I ever had in my life.“ 
Ay. ay, ' cries the doctor, many a man hath 
© doſed away his life. Sleep is not always good, no 
$ more than food; but remember I demand of you 
* for the laſt time, will you be blooded? © I anſwer 
you for the laſt time,” ſaid Jones. I will not.“ 
Then I waſh my hands of you,” cries the doctor; 
and I deſire you to pay me for the trouble I have 


had already, Two journeys at 58. each, two dreſ- 


* ſings, at 5s. more, and half a crown for phlehotomy.” 
I hope,” ſaid Jones, you don't intend to leave me 
© in this condition.” Indeed but I ſhall,” ſaid the 
other. Then,“ ſaid Jones, you have uſed me 
« raſcally, and I will not pay you a farthing.“ Very 


well, ' cries the doctor, + the firſt loſs is the beſt. 
What a pox did my landlady mean by ſending for 


me to ſuch vagabonds?” At which words he flung 


out of the room, and his patient turning himſelf 
about, ſoon recovered his ſleep; but his dream was 
unfortunately gone, | | | 


CHAP. IV. 
In which is introduced one of the pleaſanteft barbers that 
was ever recorded in hiſtory, the barber of Bagdad, nor 
he in Don Quixote not excepted. | | 


HE clock had now ſtruck five, when Jones 


awaked from a nap of ſeven hours, ſo much 


retreſhed, and in. ſuch 35 health and ſpirits, 1 
ng Firite tat 
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he reſolved to get up and dreſs himſelf; for which 

' Purpoſe he unlocked his portmanteau, and took out 
clean linen, and a ſuit of cloaths; but firſt he ſlipt on 
a frock, and went down into the kitchen to beſpeak 
ſomething that might pacify certain tumults he found 


Tifing within his ſtomach. 


Meeting che landlady, he accoſted her with great 


eivility, and aſked © what he could have for dinner ?” 
For dinner !* fays ſhe, * it is an odd time a day to 
* think about dinner. There is nothing dreſt in. the 


'* houſe, and the fire is almoſt out.“ Well but,“ 


ſays he, © I muſt have ſomething to eat, and it is al- 
< moſt indifferent to me what: for to tell you the 
* truth, I was never more hungry in my life.” 
< Then,” fays ſhe, © I believe there is a piece of cold 
© buttock and carrot, which will fit you.'—* Nothin 
© better,” anſwered Jones, but I ſhould be obliged to 
© you, if you would let it be fried.“ To which the 
Jandlady conſented, and ſaid ſmiling, ſhe was glad to 
Nee him ſo well recovered :? for the ſweetneſs of our 
Hero's temper was almoſt irreſiſtible ; beſides, ſhe 
Was really no ill humoured woman at the bottom; 
Þut ſhe loved money ſo much, that ſhe hated every 
ahing which had the ſemblance of poverty. 

Jones now returned in order to dreſs himſelf, while 
His dinner was preparing, and was, according to his 
orders, e by the barber. 5 

This barber, Who went by the name of Little Benja- 
min, was a fellow of great oddity and humour. which 
had frequently led him into ſmall inconveniencies, 
ſuch as flaps in the face, kicks in the breech, broken 
bones, &c. For every one doth not underſtand a 
jeſt; and thoſe who do, are often diſpleaſed with 
being themſelves the ſubjefts of it. This vice was, 


however, incurable in him; and though he had often 


ſmarter for it, yet if ever he conceived a joke, he 
as certain to be delivered of it, without the leaſt re- 
tpect of perſons, time, or place. 

He had a great many other particularities in his 


character, 
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will himſelf very eaſily perceive them, on his farther 
acquaintance with this extraordinary perſon, ' 
Jones being impatient to be dreſt, for a reafon 


which may be cahily imagined, thought the ſhaver 


was very tedious in preparing his ſuds, and begged 


him to make halte; to which the other an{wered- 


with much gravity; for he never diſcompoſed his 
mulcles on any account: Feſtina lente is a proverb 


© which I learnt long before I ever touched a razor.“ 
6 I find, friend, you are a ſcholar,“ replied Jones. 
A poor one, faid the barber, * non omnia poſſumus 
ones, Again,“ ſaid Jones; I fancy you are 
good at capping verles.*  * Excule me, Sir, faid 


the barber, non tanti me dignor honore; And then pro- 
ceeding to his operation, Sir,” ſaid he, ſince L 
© have dealt in ſuds, I could never diſcover more 
than two reaſons for ſhaving, the one is to get a 
© beard. and the other to get rid of ouc. I conjec- 


| © ture, Sir, it may not be long ſince you ſhaved from 


© the former of theſe motives. Upon my word you 


had good ſucceſs; for one may ſay of your beard, 


© that it is tondenti gravior.“ I G conjetture,' ſays 
Jones, that thou art a very comical fellow.“ © You 


« miſtake me widely, Sir, ſaid the barber, I am too 


© much addicted to the ſtudy of philoſophy ; hinc illæ 
* lacryma, Sir, that's my misfortune, too much learn- 
ing hath been my ruin.” Indeed,“ ſays Jones, 
1 confels, friend, you have more learning than 
© generally belongs to your trade; but I can't fee 
© how it can have injured you.“ Alas! Sir, an- 
ſwered the ſhaver, * my father diſinkerited me for it. 
* He was a dancing-maſter, and becauſe I could read 


© before I could dance, he took an averſion to me, 


and left every farthing among his other children, 
8 Will you pleaſe to have your temples Oh 
la! I aſk your pardon, I fancy there is /ratus in 
« manuſcripts, I heard you was going to the wars; 
but I find it was a miſtake,” * Why do you con- 
D 6 © clude 
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character, which I ſhall not mention, as the reader 
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bärber, you are too wiſe a man to carry a broken 
4 'Newceaſtle. 


odd fellow, and I like thy humour extremely; 1 
< ſhall be very glad if thou wilt come to me after 


better acquainted with thee.” 


* 


it.“ What is that my friend?“ cries Jones. Why, 


I dearly love good nature; and as you have found 


K K & G Aa 


in phyſiognomy, if you are not one of the beſt 
natured gentlemen in the univerſe.“ Jones now 
walked down ſtairs neatly dreſt, and perhaps the 
famed Adonis wes not a lovelier figure; and yet he 
had no charms for my landlady : for as that good 


- 


Jo neither did ſhe in her taſte. Hapyy had it been 
for Nanny the chambermaid, if the had ſeen with 


violently in love with Jones in five minutes, that her 
was extremely pretty, and altogether as coy ; for ſhe 
hero thawed all her ice in a momenc. | 

When Jones returned to the kitchen, his cloth was 
fire that was to dreſs it. This diſappointment might 


but it had no ſuch effett on Jones. He only gave the 


by 


F 


« elude ſ0'?? ſays Jones. Sure, Sir, anſwered the 
head thither; for that would be carrying coals to 


Upon my word,” cries Jones, © thou art a very 


dinner, and drink a glaſs with me: I long to be 


O dear Sir,” ſaid the barber, © I FEM do you 
twenty times as great a favour, if you will accept of 


Iwill drink a bottle with you, if you pleaſe; for 


me out to be a comical fellow, fo I have no ſkill 


woman did not reſemble Venus at all in her perſon, 


the eyes of her miſtreſs: for that poor girl fell ſo 
paſſion afterwards coſt her many a ſigh. This Nancy 
had refuſed a drawer and one or two young farmers 
in the neighbourhood, but the bright eyes of our 
not yet laid; nor indeed was there any occaſion it 
ſhould, his dinner remaining in ſtatu quo, as did the 
have put many a philoſophical temper into a paſſion; 
landlady a gentle rebuke, ſaying, Since it was ſo 


difficult to get it heated, he would eat the beef 
* cold,” Hut now the good woman; whether moved 
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by compaſſion, or by ſhame, or by whatever other 


motive, I cannot tell, firſt gave her ſervants a round 


ſcold for diſobęying the orders which ſhe had never 
given, and then bidding the drawer lay a napkin in 
the Sun, ſhe ſet about the matter in good earneft, and 

This Sun into which Jones was now conducted, 
was truly named as /ucus a non lucendo; for it was an 
apartment into which the ſun had ſcarce ever looked. 
It was indeed the worſt room in the houſe; and 
happy was it for Jones that it was ſo. However he 
was now too hungry to find any fault; but having 
once ſatisfied his appetite, he ordered the drawer to 
carry a bottle of wine into a better room, and ex- 
preſſed ſome reſentment at having been ſhewn into a 


dungeon. 


The drawer having obeyed his commands, he was, 
after ſome time, attended by the barber z who would 
not indeed have ſuffered him to wait ſo long for his 


company, had he not been liſtening in the kitchen to 


the landlady, who was entertaining a circle that 
ſhe had gathered round her with the hiſtory of 
poor Jones; part of which ſhe had extracted from 
his own lips, and the other part was her own inge- 


nious compoſition; for ſhe ſaid he was a poor pa- 


© rith boy, taken into the houſe of Squire Allworthy, 
* where he was bred up as an apprentice, and now 
© turned out of doors for his miſdeeds, particularly 
© for making love to his young miſtieſs, and probably 
for robbing the houſe; for how elſe ſhould he come 


© by the little money he hath. And this,” ſays ſhe, 


© is your gentleman forſooth.— A ſervant to Squire 
© Allworthy l' ſays the barber, what's his name?“ 
—* Why he told me his name was Jones,” ſays ſhe, 
© perhaps he goes by awrong name. Nay, and he 
* told me too that the Squire had mentioned him as 
© his own fon, thof he had quarrelled with him now.“ 


And if his name be Jones, he told you the truth,” 


ſaid the barber ; * ſor I have relations who live in that 
| country 
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„8 nay, and ſome people ſay he is his ſon.— 
Why doth he not go by the name of his father? — 
© I can't tell that,“ ſaid the barber, many people's 
© ſons don't go by the name of their father.'—* Nay,” 
faid the landlady, * if I thought he was a gentleman's 
© fon, thof he was a bye blow, I ſhould behave to 
* him in another gueſs manner; for many of theſe 
© bye blows come to be great men; and, as my poor 
« firſt huſband uſed to ſay, Never affront any cuſtomer 


© that's a gentleman.” 


CHAP. V. 
A dialogue between Mr. Fones and the barber, 


"THIS converſation paſſed partly while Jones was 

at dinner in his dungeon, and partly while he 
was expecting the barber in the parlour. And, as 
ſoon as it was ended, Mr. Benjamin, as we have ſaid, 
attended him, and was very kindly deſired to fit. 
down. Jones then filling out a glats of wine, drank 
his health by the appellation of Docfiqime Tonſorum. 
Ago tibi gralias, domaine, {aid the barber; and then 
looking very ſtedfaſtly at Jones, he ſaid, with great 
gravity, and with a ſeeming ſurprize, as if he had 
recollected a face he had ſeen before, Sir, may I 
© crave the favour to know if your name is not Jones?“ 
To which the other an{wered, that it was. Prot 


© Deum atque hominum fidem,” ſays the barber, how 


© ſtrangely things come to pals! Mr. Jones, I am 
your molt obedient ſervant. I find you do not 
© know me, which indeed is no wonder, ſince you 
© never ſaw me but once, and then you was very 
© young, Pray, Sir, how doth the, good Squire All- 
© wotthy? how doth Ve optimus omnium patronus !'—— 
© I find,” ſaid Jones, you do indeed know me; 
© but I have not the like happineſs of recollecting 
c you.“ I do not wonder at that, cries Benjamin; 
11 121 | but 
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but IJ am ſurprized I did not know you ſooner, 
for you are not in the leaft altered. And pray, Sir, 
may I without offence require whither you are 
travelling this way ?—* Fill the glafs, Mr. Barber,” 
id Jones, and aſk no more queſtions.'—+ Nay, 
Sir,” anſwered Benjamin, I would not be trouble» 
ſome; and I hope you don't think me a man of aa 
impertinent curioſity, for that is a vice which na- 
body can lay to my charge; but I aſk pardon, for 
when a gentleman of your figure travels without 
his ſervants, we may ſuppoſe him to be, as we lay, 
in caſu incognito , and perhaps I ought not to have 


mentioned your name.'—* I own,” ſays Jones, I 


did not expect to have been ſo well known in this 
country as I find Iam; yet, for particular reafons, 
I ſhall be obliged to you 1f you will not mention 
my name to any other perſon, till I am gone from 
hence.*—* Pauca verba,” an{wered the barber; and 
I with no other here knew you but myſelf; for 


ſome people have tongues; but I promiſe you I 


can keep a ſecret. My enemies will allow me that 
virtue. '—* And yet that is not the characteriſtic of 
your profeſſion, Mr. Barber,“ anſwered Jones. 
Alas, Sir,“ replied Benjamin, * Non ſi nale nunc & 
olim ſic erat, I was not born nor bred a barber, I 
aſſure you. I have ſpent moſt part of my time 


among gentlemen, and though I ſay it, I underſtand 


ſomething of gentility. And if you had thought 
me as worthy of your confidence as you have ſome 
other people, I ſhould have ſhewn you I could 
have kept a ſecret better. I ſhould not have degrad- 
ed your name in a publick kitchen; for indeed, 
Sir, fome people have not uſed you well; for beſides 
making a publick proclamation of what you told 
them of a quarrel between yourſelf and Squire All- 
worthy, they added lies of their own, things which 
I knew to be lies.'—* You ſurprize me greatly,“ 


cries Jones. Upon my word, Sir,“ anſwered Ben- 
jamin, I tell the truth, and I need not tell you my 
| 5 landlady 
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© landlady was the perſon. I am ſure it moved me 
to hear the ſtory, and I hope it is all falſe; for I 
have a great ton for you, I do aſſure you I 
have, and have had, ever ſince the good-nature you 
ſhewed to Black George, which was talked of all 
over the country, and I received more than one 
letter about it. Indeed it made you beloved by 
every body. You will pardon me, therefore; for 
it was real concern at what I heard made me alk 
any queſtions; for I have no impertinent curioſity 
about me; but I love good-nature, and thence be- 
came æmoris abundantia erga te. 


Every proſeſſion of friendſhip eaſily gains credit 
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with the miſerable; it is no wonder, therefore, if 


Jones, who befides his being miſerable, was ex- 


tremely open hearted, very readily believed all the 


profeſſions of Benjamin, and received him into his 
boſom. The ſcraps of Latin, ſome of which Benja- 
min applied properly enough, e it did not ſa- 
vour of profound literature, ſeemed yet to indicate 
fomething ſuperior to a common barber, and ſo in- 
deed did his whole behaviour. Jones therefore be- 
 heved the truth of what he had ſaid, as to his origi- 
nal and education, and at length, after much en- 
treaty he ſaid, * Since you have heard, my friend, fo 
© much of my affairs, and ſcem fo deſirous to know 
the truth, if you will have patience to hear it, I 
will inform you of the whole.“ Patience,“ cries 
Be: jamin, that I will, if the chapter was never fo 
long, and I am very much obliged to you for the 
* honour you do me. SEP | 

Jones now began, and related the whole hiſtory, 
forgetting only a circumſtance or two, namely, every 
thing which paſſed on that day in which he had 
fought with Thwackum, and ended with his reſo- 
lution to go to ſea, till the rebellion in the north had 
made him change his purpoſe, and had brought him 
to the place where he then was. 
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Little Benjamin, who had been all attention, never 


once interrupted the narrative; but when it was 


ended, he couid not help obſerving, that there muſt 
be ſurely ſomething more invented by his enemies, and 
told Mr. Allworthy againſt him, or ſo good a man 
would never have diſmiſſed one he had loved ſo 
tenderly in ſuch a manner. To which Jones an- 
ſwered, He doubted not but ſuch villainous arts had 
© been made uſe of to deſtroy him.” | 

And ſurely it was ſcarce poſſible for any one to 
have avoided making the ſame remark with the bar- 
ber; who had not, indeed, heard from Jones, one 
ſtngle circumſtance upon which he was condemned; 
for his actions were not now placed in thoſe injurious 
lights, in which they had been miſrepreſented to 
Allworthy : nor could he mention thoſe many fate 
accuſations which had been from time to time pre- 
ferred againſt him to Allworthy; for with none of 
theſe he was himſelf acquainted. He had likewiſe, 
as we have obſerved, omitted many material facts in 
his preſent relation. Upon the whole, indeed, every 
thing now appeared in ſuch favourable colours to 
Jones, that malice itſelf would have found it no eaſy 
matter to fix any blame upon him. | 

Not that Jones defired to conceal or to diſguiſe the 
truth ; nay, he would have heen more unwilling to 
have ſuffered any cenſure to fall on Mr. Allworthy 
for puniſhing him, than on his own actions for de- 
ſerving it; but, in reality, ſo it happened, and ſo it 
always will happen : for let a man be never ſo ho- 
neſt, the account of his own conduct will, in ſpite 
of himſelf, be ſo very favourable, that his vices will 
come purified through his lips, and, like foul liquors 
well ſtrained, will leave all their foulneſs behind. 
For though the facts themſelves may appear, yet ſo 
different will be the motives, circumſtances and con- 
ſequences, when a man tells his own ſtory, and when 
his enemy tells it, that we ſcarce can recognize the 


Though 
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Though the barber had drawn down this ſtory 
with greedy ears, he was not yet ſatisfied. There 
was a circumſtance behind, which his curioſity, cold 
as it was, molt eagerly longed for. 2 had men- 
tioned the fact of his amour, and o 
rival of Blifil, but had cautiouſly concealed the name 
of the young lady. The barber, therefore, after ſome 
hefitation, and many hums and ha's, at laſt begged 


leave to crave the name of the lady, who appeared 


to be the principal cauſe of all this miſchief. Jones 
pauſed a moment, and then ſaid, Since I have 


* truſted you with ſo much, and ſince, I am afraid, 


© her name is become too public already on this oc» 
* caſion, I will not conceal it from you. Her name 

© 1s Sophia Weſtern.” 
© Proh Deum atque hominum fidem Squire Weſtern 
hath a daughter grown a woman !* Ay, and ſuch a 
woman, cries Jones, that the world cannot match. 
No eye ever ſaw any thing ſo beautiful ; but that 
is her leaſt excellence. Such ſenſe, ſuch good- 
neſs! Oh I could praiſe her for ever, and yet 
ſhould omit half her virtues.” Mr. Weſtern a 
daughter grown up!” cries the barber, I remem- 
ber the father a boy; well, tempus edax rerum.“ 
The wine being now at an end, the barber preſſed 
very eagerly to be his bottle; but Jones abſolutely 
refuſed, ſaying, * He had already drank more than 
he ought; and that he now choſe to retire to his 
© room, where he wiſhed he could procure himſelf 
© a book.” A book l' cries Benjamin, what 
book would you have? Latin or Engliſh? I have 
© ſome curious books in both languages, ſuch as 
© Eraſmi Colloquia, Ovid de Triftibus, Gradus ad 
© Parnaſſum; and in Engliſh I have ſeveral of the 
* beſt books, though ſome of them are a little torn; 
© but I have a great part of Stowe's Chronicle; the. 
* fixth volume of Pope's Homer: the third volume 
© of the 8 or, the ſecond volume of Echard's 
© Roman hiſtory ; the Craſtſman ; Robinſon Cruſoe ; 
7 Thomas 
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© Thomas a Kempis; and two volumes of Tom 
© Brown's works.“ = 

* Thoſe laſt,” cries Jones, are books I never ſaw, 
6 ſo if you pleaſe to lend me one of thoſe volumes. 
The barber aſſured him he would be highly enter- 
tained ; for he looked upon the author to have been 
one of the greateſt wits that ever the nation produced, 
He then ſtepp'd to his houſe, which was hard by, 
and immediately returned; after which, the barber 


having received very ſtrict injunctions of ſecrecy 


from Jones, and having ſworn inviolably to maintain 
they ſeparated ; the barber went home, and Jones 
retired to his chamber. | 


CHAP, VI. 


In which more of thetalents of Mr. Benjamin will appear, 


as well as who this extraordinary perſon was, 


| by the morning Jones grew a little uneaſy at the 
J deſertion of his ſurgeon, as he apprehended ſome 
inconvenience or even danger, might attend the not 
dreſſing his wound; he enquired therefore of the 
drawer what other ſurgeons were to be met with in 


that neighbourhood. The drawer told him there 
was one not far off; but he had known him often re- 
' fuſe to be concerned after another had been fent for 


before him; + But, Sir,“ ſays he, if you will take 
my advice, there is not a man in the kingdom can 
do your buſineſs better than the barber who was 
* with you laſt night. We look upon him to be one 
aof the ableſt men at a cut in all this neighbourhood. 
* For though he hath not been here above three 
© months, he hath done ſeveral great cures.“ 

The drawer was preſently diſpatched for little Ben- 
jamin, who being acquainted in what capacity he 
was wanted, prepared himſelf cc oy and at- 
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that which he wore when his baſon was under his 
arm, that he could ſcarce be known to be the ſame 
perſon. 

So, Tonſor,” ſays Jones, * I find you have more 
© trades than one; how came you not to inform me 
© of this Jaſt night ?” A ſurgeon,” apſwered Benja- 


The reaſon why I did not acquaint you laſt night 
that I profcſſed this art, was that I then concluded 
you was under the hands of another gentleman, and 


© buſineſs. Ars omnibus communis: But now, Sir, if you 
© pleaſe, I will in ſpect your head, and when I ſee into 
* your ſkull, I will give my opiniòn of your caſe.” 
Jones had no great faith in his new profeſſor; how- 
ever he ſuffered him to open the bandage, and to 
look at his wound, which as ſoon as he had done, 
Benjamin began to groan and ſhake his head violently, 
Upon which Jones, in a peevith manner, bid him 
not play the fool, but tell him in what condition he 
found him. Shall J anſwer you as a ſurgeon, or 
© a friend ?? faid Benjamin. As a friend, and ſe- 
« riouſly,” ſaid Jones, * Why then, upon my ſoul, 
cries Benjamin, * it would require a great deal of 
© art to keep you ſrom being well after a very few 
© dreſſings; and if you will ſuffer me to apply ſome 
© ſalve of mine, I will anſwer for the ſucceſs.“ Jones 
2 his conſent, and the plaiſter was applied accord» 
ingly. | 
There, Sir,“ cries Benjamin, now I will, if you 
© pleaſe, reſume my ſormer ſelf; but a man is obli- 
* ged to keep up ſome dignity in his countenance 
© while he is performing theſe operations, or the 
* world will not ſubmit to be handled by him. You 
© can't imagine, Sir, of how much conſequence a 
© grave aſpect is to a grave character. A barber may 
© make you laugh, but a ſurgeon ought rather to 
5 make you cry.“ | 
Mr. Barber, or Mr, Surgeon, or Mr, Barber-Sur- 
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geon,“ ſaid Jones. O dear Sir, anſwered Benja- 
min, interrupting him, Infandum regina jubes reno- 
rare dolorem. You recall to my mind that cruel ſe- 
paration of the united fraternities, ſo much to the 
prejudice of both bodies, as all ſeparations muſt be, 
according to the old adage, Vis unita fortior ; which 
to be ſure there are not wanting ſome of one or 
of the other fraternity who are able to conftrue, 
What a blow was this to me who unite both in my 
own perſon! «* Well, by whatever name you 
pleaſe to be called,“ continued Jones, you are 
certainly one of the oddeſt, moſt comical fellows 
I ever met with, and muſt have ſomething very 
© ſurpriſing in yout ſtory, which you mult confefs 
IJ have a right to hear.“ I do confeſs it, anſwered 
Benjamin, * and will very reacily acquaint you with 
© jt, when you have ſufhcient leiſure, for I promiſe 
© you it will require a good deal of time.“ Jones 
told him, he never could be more at leiſure than at 
« preſent, * Well then,” ſaid Benjamin, I will 
© obey you; but firſt I will faſten the door, that 
none may interrupt us.“ He did ſo, and then ad- 
© vancing with a folemn air to Jones, ſaid; I muſt 
© begin by telling you, Sir, that you yourſelf have 
« heen the greateſt enemy I ever had. Jones was a 
little ſtartled at this ſudden declaration. I your 
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© enemy, Sir !* ſays he with much amazement, and 
ſome ſternneſs in his look. 


Navy, be not angry,” 
ſaid Benjamin, for I promiſe you I am not. You 
are perfectly innocent of having intended me any 
wrong; for you was then an infant; but I ſhall, I 
belicve, unriddle all this the moment I mention my 
name. Did you never hear, Sir, of one Partridge, 
who had the honour of being reputed your father, 
and the misfortune of being ruined with that ho- 
nour?* + I have indeed heard of that Partridge,? 
fays Jones, and I have always believed myſelf to 
« he his ſon.“ Well Sir,* anſwered Benjamin, I 


am that Partridge; but I here abſolve you from all 
| | ( filial 
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ſons, in order to diſſuade Benjamin * 
hereafter call Partridge) from his purpoſe - 
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« filial duty; for I do aſſure you, you are no ſon of | 


mine.“ How !” replied Jones, and is it poſſible 


that a falſe ſuſpicion ſhould have drawn all the 
ill conſequences upon you, with which I am too 
well acquainted ?” It is poſſible,” cries Benjamin; 
for it is ſo; but though it is natural enough for men 


yet I amof a different temper. 


this extraordinary meeting, that you are born to 
make me amends for all that I have ſuffered on that 
account. Beſides, I dreamt, the night before I faw 
you, that I ſtumbled over a ſtool without hurting 
myſelf; which plainly ſnewed me ſomething good 
was towards me; and laſt night I dreamt again, 


which is very excellent dream, and betokens much 
good fortune, which I am reſolved to purſue, unleſs 


+ you have the cruelty to deny me 


D 


© I ſhould be very glad, Mr. Partridge,? anſwered 


Jones, to have put it in my power to make you 


* amends for your ſufferings on my account; though 
© at preſent I ſee no likelihood of it; however, I aſ- 
£ ſure you I will deny you nothing which is in my 
power to grant.“ | Bp 

© It is in your power ſure enough,” replied Benja- 
min, for I deſire nothing more than leave to attend 
© you in this expedition. 
my heart upon it, that if you ſhould refuſe me,. you 


« will kill both a barber and a ſurgeon- in one 
8 4 breath.“ | , 


Jones anſwered ſmiling, That he ſhould, he yery 


ſorry to be the occaſion of ſo much — 6" gran | 


Gall. 


210 


publick. He then advanced many prudenti 


* 


45 


were in vain, Partridge relied ſtrongly on his Am 
of the milk -White mate, * Beſides, Sir,“, ſays her! 1 
3 + promiſe 


7 


that I rode behind you on a milk-white mare, 


— — 


——— — 


to hate even the innocent cauſes of their ſufferings, 
I have loved you 
ever ſince I heard of your behaviour to Black || 
George, as I told you; and I am convinced from | 


Nay, I have ſo entirely ſet | ; 
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© promiſe you I have as good an inclination to the 
© cauſe as any man can poſlibly have; and go I 
vill, whether you admit me to go in your com- 
6 pany or not.“ nts, 

Jones, who was as much pleaſed with Partridge, 
as Partridge could be with him, and who had not 
conſulted his own inclination, but the good of the 
other in defiring him to ſtay behind, when he found 
his friend ſo reſolute, at laſt gave his conſent ; but 


then recollecting himſelf, he ſaid, * Perhaps, Mr. Par- 


© tridge, you think I ſhall be able to ſupport you, 
but I really am not;” and then taking out his purſe, 
he told out nine guineas, which he declared were his 
whole fortune. : 

Partridge anſwered, © That his dependance was 
© only on his future favour : for he was thoroughly 


convinced he would ſhortly have enough in his 


© power. At preſent, Sir, ſaid he, I believe I am 
© rather the richer man of the two; but all I have is 
© at your ſervice, and at your diſpoſal. I infilt upon 
« your taking the whole, and I beg only to attend 
you in the quality of your ſervant, Ne deſperandum 


© eft Teucro duce & auſpice Teucro;' but to this gene- 


rous propoſal concerning the money, Jones wauld by 
no means ſubmit. h | 

It was reſolved to ſet out the next morning ; when 
a difficulty aroſe concerning the baggage ; for the 
portmanteau of Mr. Jones was too large to be car- 
ried without a horſe. 

If I may preſume to give my advice,“ ſays Par- 


tridge, this portmanteau, with every thing in it, ex- 


« cept a few ſhirts, ſhould be left behind. Thoſe E 
s ſhall be eaſily able to carry for you, and the reſt of 
your clothes will remain very ſafely locked up in 
s my houſe.” 1 | | 
This method was no ſooner propoſed than agreed 
to, and then the barber departed, in order to prepare 
every thing for his intended expedition. 
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CHAP. VII 


Containing better reaſons than any which have yet appeared 
for the conduct of Partridge ; an apology for the weak- 


neſs Jones; and ſome farther anecdotes concerning 


my landlady. 
1 Partridge was one of the moſt ſuper- 


ſtitious of men, he would hardly, perhaps, 
have deſired to accompany Jones on his expedition 
merely from the omens of the joint-ſtool, and white 
mare, if his proſpect had been no better than to have 
ſhared the plunder gained in the field of battle. In 
fact, when Partridge came to ruminate on the relation 


he had heard from Jones, he could not reconcile to 


himſelf, that Mr. Allworthy ſhould turn his fon (for 
ſo he molt firmly believed him to be) out of doors, 
for any reaſon which he had heard aſſigned. He 
concluded therefore, that the whole was a fiction, 
and that Jones, of whom he had often from his cor- 
reſpondents heard the wildeſt character, had in reality 
run away from his father. It came into his head, 
therefore, that if he could prevail with the young 
gentleman to return back to his father, he ſhould by 
that means render a ſervice to Allworthy, which 
would obliterate all his former anger ; nay, indeed, 
he conceived-that very anger was counterfeited, and 
that Allworthy had facrificed him to bis own reputa- 
tion, And this ſuſpicion, indeed, he well accounted 
for, from the tender behaviour of that excellent man 
to the foundling child ; from his great ſeverity to 
Partridge, who knowing himſelf to be innocent, 
could not conceive that any other ſhould think him 
guilty ; laſtly, from the allowance which he had pri- 
vately received long after the annuity had been pub- 
licly taken from him; and which he looked upon as 


a kind of ſmart-money, or rather by way of atone. 
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ment for injuſtice : for it is very uncommon, I be- 
lieve, for men to aſcribe the benefactions they re- 


ceive to pure charity, when they can poſſibly. im- 


pute them to any other motive. If he could by any. 
means therefore, perſuade the young gentleman: to re- 
turn home, he doubted not but that he ſhould again: 
be received into the favour ef Allworthy, and well. 


rewarded for his pains; nay, and ſhould be again re- 


ſtored to his native country; a. reſtoration which 


Ulyiles. himſelf never withed. more heartily than poor 


Pandas: oo. | 
As for Jones, he was. well ſatisfied. with the truth 
of what the other had aſſerted, and believed that 


Partridge had no other inducements but love to him, 


and diffidence in the veracity of others, in which he 
was highly worthy of cenſure. To ſay the truth, 
there are but two. ways by which. men become poſ- 
ſeſſed of this excellent quality. The one is from 
long experience, and the other is from nature; which 
Laſt, I preſume, is often meant by genius, or great na- 
tural parts; and it is infinitely the better of the two, 
not only as we are maſter of it much. earlier in life, 


and zeal. for the cauſe. A iy of erde of caution 


but as it is much more infallible and concluſive ; for 


a man who hath. been. impoſed on by ever ſo many, 
may ſtill hope to find others more honeſt; whereas 
he who. receives certain neceſſary admonitions from 
within, that this is impoſſible, muſt have very little 


underſtanding indeed, if he ever renders himſelf liable 


to be once deceived. As Jones had not this gift from 
nature, he was too young to have, gained it by expe- 
rience; for at the difident wiſdom, which is to bo 
acquired this way, we ſeldom arrive till very late in 
life; which is perhaps the reaſon why ſome old men 
are too apt to deſpiſe the underſtandings of all. thoſe 


Vho are a little younger than themſelves. 


Jones ſpent moſt part of the day in the company: 
of a new acquaintance. This was no other than the- 
landlord of the houſe, or rather the huſband of the 

6 K | landlady. 
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4Jandlady. He had but lately made his-deſeent dow 
ſtairs, after a long fit of the gout, in which diſtemper 
he was generally confined to his room during one 
half of the year; and during the reſt, he walked 
about the houſe, ſmoked his pipe, and drank his 
bottle with his friends without concerning himſelf 
in the leaſt witk any kind of buſmeſs. He had been 
'bred, as they call it, a gentleman, that is, bred up 
to do nothing, and had ſpent, a very ſmall fortune, 
which he inherited from an induſtrious - farmer his 
uncle, in hunting, horſe-racing, and cock-fighting, 
and had been married by my landlady for certain pur- 
Poſes, which he had long ſince deſiſted from anſwer- 
ing: for which ſhe hated him heartily. But as he 
was a ſurly kind of a fellow, fo ſhe contented herſelf 
with frequently upbraiding him by difadvantageous 
— * with her firſt huſband, whoſe praiſe ſhe 
Had cternally in her mouth; and as ſhe was for the 
moſt part miſtreſs of the profit, ſo ſhe was ſatisfied 
to take upon herſelf the care and government of the 
family, and after a long ſucceſsleſs ſtruggle, to ſuffer 
her huſband to be maſter of himſelf. 

In the evening, When Jones retired to his room, 2 
ſmall difpute arofe between this fond couple con- 
cer ning him. What,” ſays the wife, you have been 
« tippling with the gentleman ! I ſee.“ * Yes,” an- 
ſwered the huſband, * we have cracked a bottle to- 
* gether, and a very getleman-hke man he is, and 
© hath a very pretty notion of horfe-fleſh, Indeed he 
© js young, and hath not ſecn much of the world.: 
« for I believe he hath been at very few horſe- races.“ 
6. O ho! he is one of your order, is he? replies the 
landlady ; he muſt:be a gentleman to be ſure, if he 
© is a horſe:racer. The Gerit fetch ſuch gentry; I. 
tam ſure I wiſh-I had never ſeen any of them. I 
© have reaſon to love horſe-racets truly.“ That 
you have,“ ſays the huſband ; for I was one, you 
* know.! Les,“ anfwered ſhe, © you are a pure one 


indeed. As wy firſt huſband uſed to ſay, I may: 


* ae - 


„% e of 
put all the good I have ever got by you in my 
t cyes, and ſeł never the worſe,” © D—n your firſt 
E huſband,” cries he.—* Don't d—n a better man 
* yourſelf,” anſwered the wife; if he had been 


alive, you durſt not have done it.” Then you 


think,” Tays he, I have not ſo much courage as 
yourſelf: for you have d—n'd him often in my 
hearing.“ If I did,” lays ſhe, © I have repente 
of it many's the good time and oft, and if he was 
ſo good to forgive me a word ſpoken in haſte, or - 
{o, it doth not become ſuch a one as you to twitter 
mc. Ne was a huſband to me, he was; and if 
ever I did make uſe of an ill word or fo in a pa; 
hon, I never called him raſcal; I ſhould have told 
* 2 lie, if I had called him a raſcal.” Much more 
ſhe Taid, but not in his hearing: for having lighted 
his pipe, he ſtaggered off as faſt as he could. We 
ſhall therefore tranſcribe no more of her ſpeech, as it 
approached till nearer and nearer to a ſubject too 
indelicate to find any place in this hiſtory. 
Eavly in the morning Pastridge appeared at the 
bedfide of Jones, ready equipped for the journey; 
with the knapſack at his back. This was his own 
workmanſhip; for beſides his other trades, he wzg 
no indifferent teylor. He had already put un by 


9 
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whole ſtock of linen in it, conſiſting of four ſhirts, 


to which he now added eight for Mr. Joncs.; and 
then packing up the portmanteau, he was departing 
with it towards his own houſe, but was ſtopt in hig 
way by the landlady, who refuſed to fuffer any re- 


movals till after the payment of the xeckoning, 


The landlady was, as we have ſaid, abſolute gover- 
neſs in theſe regions; it was therefore neceſſary to 
comply with her rules; ſo the bill was preſently writ 


cout, which amounted to a much larger ſum than might 
have been expected, from the entertainment which 


Jones had met with. But here we are obliged to 
diſcloſe ſome maxims, which publicans hold to bg 
the grand myſterirs of their trade. The full _ 1 

| E 2 they 
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they have any thing good in their houſe (which indeec 
very ſeldom happens) to produce it only to perſons. 
who travel with great equipages. adly, To charge 
the ſame for the very worſt proviſions, as if they were 
the beſt. And, laſtly, if any of their gueſts call but 
for little, to make them pay a double price for every 
thing they have; ſo that the amount by the head may 
be much the ſame. | 25 N 

The bill being made and diſcharged, Jones ſet for- 
ward with Partridge, carrying the knapſack; nor did 
the landlady condeſcend to wiſh him a good journey: 
for this was, it ſeems, an inn frequented by people 
of faſhion.; and I know not whence it is, but all 
thoſe who get their livelihood by people of faſhion, 
eontract as much inſolence to the reſt of man- 
kind, as if they really belonged to that rank them- 


felves. 


nA. vin. 


Jones arrives af Glouceſter, and goes to tiie Bell ; the 
character of that houſe, and of a pettyfogger, which he 


' there meets with, 
M* Jones, and Partridge, or Little Benjamin, 
| (which epithet of © Little? was perhaps giver: 
him ironically, he being in reality near ſix feet high} 
having left their laſt quarters in the manner before 
deſcribed, travelled on to Glouceſter, without meet- 
ing any adventure worth relating. 
Being arrived here, they choſe for their houſe of 
entertainment the ſign of the Bell, an excellent houſe 
indeed, and” which I do moſt ſeriouſly recommend 
to every reader who ſhall vifit this ancient city. The 
matter of it is. brother to the great preacher White- 
field; but is abſolutely untainted with the pernicious 
Principles of methodiſm, or of 'any other heretical 
ei Ne is indeed a very honeſt plain man, and in 
N | | my 
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my opinion, not likely to create any diſturbance 
either in church or ſtate. His wife hath, J believe, 
had much pretenſian to beauty, and till a very tine 
woman. Her perfon and deportment might have 
made a ſhining figure in the politeſt aſſemblies; but 
though ſhe muſt be conſcious of this, and many other 
perfections, ſhe ſeems perfectly contented with, and 
reſigned to the ſtate of life to which ſhe is called; and 
this reſignation is entirely -owing te the prudence and 
wiſdom of her temper: for ſhe is at preſent as free 
from any methodiſtical notions as her huſband, I 
Tay at preſent: for ſhe freely confeſſes that her bro- 
ther's Aument made. at firſt ſome impreſſion upon 
her, and that ſhe had put herſelf to the expence of a 
Jong hood, in order to attend the extraordinary 
emotions of the ſpirit; but having-found, during an 
experiment of three weeks, no emmotions, ſhe ſays, 
worth a farthing, the very wiſely laid by her hood, 


and abandoned the fe&. To be conciſe, ſthe is a 


very friendly, good-natured woman, and ſo induſtri- 
ous to oblige, that the gucſts muſt be of a very mo- 
roſe diſpoſition who are not extremely well ſatisfied 
in her houſe. e f 

Mrs. Whitcfheld happened to be in the yard when 
Jones and his attendant marched in. Her ſagacity 
ſoon diſcovered in the air of our hero ſomething 
which diſtinguiſhed him from the vulgar. She or- 
dered her ſervants, therefore, immediately to ſhew 
Him into a room, and preſently afterwards invited 
Him to dinner with herſelf; which invitation he very 
thankfully accepted : for indeed much leſs ts 
company than that of Mrs. Whiteſield, and a muc 

worſe entertainment than ſhe had provided, would 
have been welcome, after ſo long faſting and fo long 
A walk, "a MS Ok a a6 | ; 

Beſides Mr. Jones and the good governeſs of the 
manſion,” there ſat down at table an attorney of 
of Saliſbury, indeed the very ſame who had-brought 
the news of Mrs, Blifil's death to Mr. Allworthy, 
= E 3 | and 
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and whoſe name, which, I think, we did not before 
mention, was Dowling; there was likewiſe preſent 
zuother perſon, who ſtiled himſelf a lawyer, and 
who lived ſomewhere near Lidlinch in Somerſet- 
ſhire. This fellow, I ſay, filed himſcH a lawyer, 
but was indeed a moſt vile petty-fogger, without ſenſe 
or knowledge of any kind; one of thoſe who may 
be termed train-bearers to the law ; a fort of ſuper 
numeraries in the profeſſion, who are the hackneys ot 
attornics, and will ride more miles for half a crown 
than a poſt-boy. 7 Og 
During the time of dinner, the Somerſetſhire lawyer 
recollected the face of Jones, which he had ſeen at 
Mr Allworthy's : for he had often viſited in that 
gcentleman's kitchen. He therefore took occaſion to 
enquire after the good family there, with that famili- 
arity which would have become an intimate friend 
er acquaintance, of Mr. Allworthy; and indeed he 
did all in his power to inſinuate himſelf to be ſuch, 
though he had never had the honour of ſpeaking to 
any perſon in that family higher than the butler. 
Jones anſwered all his queſtions with much civiluy, 
though he never remembered to have ſeen the petty- 
fogger before, and though he concluded from the 
outward appearance and behaviour of the man, that 
he uſurped a freedom with his betters, to which he 
was by no means intitled. 1 3 
As the converſation. of fellows of this kind, is of 
all others the moſt deteſtable to men of any ſenſe, the 
eloth was no ſooner removed than Mr. Takes with» 
drew, and a little barbarouſly Ieft poor Mrs. White- 
field to do penance which, I have often heard Mr, 
Timothy Harris, and other publicans of good taſte, 
lament, as the ſevereſt lot annexed to their calling, 
namely, that of being obliged to keep company with 
P 
Jones had no ſooner quitted the room, than the 
Fler in a whiſpering - tone, aiked Ms, 
hitcficld, * if ſhe knew who that. fine park ig 6 
She 
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She anſwered, * ſhe had never feen the gentleman be- 
« fore — The gentleman, indeed! replied the pet- 
ty-fogger; © a pretty gentleman truly! who, he's the 
* baftard of a fellow who was hanged for harſe-ſtcal- 
ing. He was dropt at Squire Allworihy's door, 
« where one of the ſervants found him in a box ſo full 
+ of rain-water, that he would certainly have been 
« drowned, had he not been reſerved for another 
fate. — Ay, ay, you need not mention it, I pro- 
* telt; we underſtand What that fate is very well.“ 
cries Dowling, with a moſt facctious grin. * Well,” 
continued the other, the Squire ordered him to be. 


taken in: for he is a timberſome man every body, 


© knows, and was afraid of drawing himſelf into a 
ſcrape, and there the baſtard was bred up, and 
fed and cloathified all to the world like any gentle- 
man; and there he got one of the ſervant maids 
witch child, and perſuaded her to ſwear it to the 
Squire himſelf; and afterwards he broke the arm 
of one Mr, Thwackum a clergyman, only becauſe 
© he reprimanded him for following whores; and 
4 afterwatds he ſnapt a piſtol at Mr. Blifil be- 
© hind his back; aud once when Squire Allworthy 
* was ſick, he get a drum, and beat it all over the 
* houle, to preyent him from fleeping: and twenty 
© other pranks he hath. played; for all which, 
© about — or five, days ago, juſt before I leſt, the 
country, the Squire ripped. him ſtark naked, and 
© turned him out of doors,” 
And very zuſtly tao, 1 proteſt,” eries Dowling ; : 
© I woyld turn my own ſon out of doors, if he was 
* guilty of haf as much. And pray what is the 
* name of this pretty gentleman ?” 

»The name o'ua?” anſwered the peuiſogger, 
8 why; he is called Thomas Jones.” 
+ Jones” anſwered Dowling, a little eagerly, 

« what, Mr. Jones that lived at Mr. Allworthy's! 
« was that the geutleman that dined with us?” The 
* very tame,“ faid the other. 1 have heard of the 

E 4 « gentJeman,"” 
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< gentleman,” cries Dowling, © often; but T never 
heard any ill character of him.“ And I am ſure, 
ſays Mrs. Whitfield, * if half what this. gentleman 
« hath ſaid be true, Mr. Jones hath the moſt deccit-' 
ful countenance I ever ſaw; for ſure his look s pro- 
« miſe ſomething very different; and T muit ſay, 
for the little T have ſeen of him, he is as civil a 
well. bred man as you would wiſh to con verſe 
+ wath.*: h E 
The petty-fogger calling to mind that he had not 
been ſworn, as he uſually was, before he gave his 
evidence, now bound what he had declared with fo 
many oaths and imprecations, that the landlady's 
ears were ſhocked, and ſhe put a ſtop to his ſwearing 
by aſſuring him of her belief. Upon which he ſaid, 
© I hope, Madam, you imagine I would ſcorn to tell 
+ fuch things of any man, unlefs I knew them to be 
true. What-mtereſt have I in taking away the re- 
putation of a man who never injured me? I pro- 
© miſe yu every ſyllable of what I haie ſaid is fact, 
and the whole country knows it.“ 
As Mrs. Whitefield had no reaſon to fuſpect that 
the petty-fogger had any motive or temptation to 
abuſe Jones, the reader cannot blame her for be He- 
ving what he ſo confidently affirmed with many 
oaths. She accordingly gave up her ſkill in phyſiog- 
nomy, and henceforwards conceived ſo ill an opi- 
nion of her gueſt, that-lhe heartily wiſhed him out 
of her houſe, 1 | ' | +: "2 hs 
This diſhke was now farther encreaſed by a report 
which Mr. Whitefield made from the kitchen, where 
Partridge had informed the company, that though 
+ he carried the knapſack, and contented himſelf 
« with ſtaying among ſervants, while Tom Jones {as 
he called him) was regaling in the parlour, he was 
© not his ſervant, but only a friend and companion, 
+ and as good e gentleman as Mr, Joncs himſelf,” 
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Dowling ſat all this while ſilent, biting his fingers, 
making faces, grinning, and looking wonderfully 
arch; at lait he opened his lips, and proteſted that 
the gentleman lob Red like anothet fort of 4 man. He: 
then called for his bill with the utmôft haſte, decla- 
red he mut be at Hereford that evening, lemented » 
his great hurry of bulincſs, and wiſhed he could di- 
vide himtelk into twenty pieces, in order to be at 
once in twenty places. | ET 
The petty-fogger now likewiſe departed, and then” 
Jones defired the favour of Mis. Whitcfictd's compa- 


ny to drink ted with him; but the refufed, and with. 


a manner fo different from that with which ſhe had 
received him at dinner, that it a little ſurprized 
him. And now he perceived her behaviour totally 
changed; for inſtead of that natural affability, 
which we have before celebrated, the wore a con- 
ſtrained ſeverity on her countenance, which wes ſo 
diſagreeable to Mr. Jones, that he reſolved, however 
late, to quit the houſe that evening. 8 

He did indeed account ſomewhat unfairly for this 
ſudden change: for befides ſome hard and unjuſt ſur. 
mifes concerning female ftekleneſs and mutability, he 
began to ſuſpe&t that he owed this want of civility to 
his want of harſes; a {ort of animals which, as they 
dirty no fheets, are thought in ims, to pay better for 
their beds tlran their riders, and are therefore conf- 
dered as the more defirable company; bin Mis. 
White ſteld to do her juſtice, had a much more liberal 
way of thinking. Slie was perfectly well-bred, and 


could be very civil to a gentleman, though he walked. 


an foot: In reality, ſhe looked on our hero as a forry, 
icoundrel, and therefore treated him as ſuch, for 
winch not even Jones himfelf, had he known as 
much as the reader, could have blamed her; nav, 
on the contrary, He muſt have-approved her conduct, 
and have eſteemed her the more for the difrepert 
thewn towarts himſelf. This is indeed a moſt ags 
gravating circumſtance which attends unjuſtly depi- 
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ving men of their reputation: for a man; who-is. cem 


ſcious of having an ill character, cannot juſtly be ane: 


gry with. thoſe who neglect and ſlight him; but ought. 
rather to deſpiſe ſuch as affect his converſation, unleſs. 
Vrhere a perfect intimacy muſt have convinced. them. 
that their friend”s. character hath: been falſely. and in- 
Juriouſly aſperſed. | 
This was not, however, the caſe of Jones; for as. 
he was a perfect ſtranger to the truth, ſo he was with: 
good. reaſon offended-at the treatment he received. 
He therefore paid his reckoning and departedꝭ highly 
againſt the will of Mr. Partridge, who having remon- 
rated much againſt it to no purpoſe, at laſt conde- 
2 to take up his kuaplack, and. to attend his. 
lend. 8 8 


C HAP. IX. 


Containing ſeveral dialogues between ones and Partridge; 
concerning love, cold, hunger, and other matters; with 
the lucky and narrow eſcape of Partridge ag he was: 
on the very brink f making, a- fatal diſcovery to has: 
Friend, | . 


the high mountains: The feathered creation 
had betaken themſelves. to their reſt, Now the 


of be ſhadows began now to-deſcend larger from 


| Higheſt order of mortals were fitting down to their 


einners, and the loweſt order to their fuppers. In: 
a word, the clock ſtruck five juſt as, Mr. Jones. 


took his leave of Glonceſter; an hour at which: 


fas it was. now mid winter) the dirty. fingers of 
night would have drawn her ſable curtain over the 
umiverſe, had not the moon forbid her, Who 
now, with a face: as broad and as red as thoſe of 
dome jolly mortals, who, like her, turn night 
Into day, began to riſe from her bed, where ſhe 
Rad flumbered away the day in order to fit up = 

mig. 
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might. Jones had not travelled far before he paid his 
compliments to that beautiful planet, and turning to 
his companion, afked him, if he had ever beheld fo 
delicious an evening? Partridge making no ready 
anſwer to his queſtion, he procecded to comment on 
the beauty of the moon, aud repeated ſome paſſages 
fram Milton, who hath certainly excelled all other 
Poets in his delcriptiou cf the heavenly lummanics, 
He then told Partridge the ſtory from the Spettator, 
of two lovers who had agreed to entertain themſelves 
when they were at a great diſtance from each other, 
by repairmsg, at a gertain fixcd hour, to look at the 
moon; thus pleafing themſelves with the thought 


that they were both employed in contemplating the 


fame object at the ame time, * Thoſe lovers,“ add - 
ed he, * muſt have had fouls truly capable of feel. 
ing all the tenderncſs of the ſublimeſt of all hu- 
man paſſions.” Very probably,” cnes Partridge; 
bat { envy them more, if they had bodies in- 
capable of feeling cold; for I am almoſt frozen 
to death, and am very much afraid I ſhall lofe 
a piece of my noſe before we get to anothec 
houſe of entertainment. Nay, truly, we may 
well expect ſome judgment ſhould happen to us for 
our folly in running away ſo by night from one of 
the moſt excellent inns I ever ſet my foot into. L 
am lure I never ſaw more good things in my life, 
and the greateſt lord in the land cannot live better 
in his own houſe than he may there, And to for- 
ſake ſuch a houſe, and go a rambling about the 
country, the lord knows whither, per devia rura via- 
rum, I ſay nothing, for my part; but ſome people 
might not have charity enough to conclude we were 
in our ſober ſenſes.” © Fie upon it, Mr. Partridge,” 
ſays Jones, © have a better heart; conſider you are go- 
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| © ing to face an enemy; and are you afraid of facing a 


© little cold? I wiſh, indeed, we had a guide to ad- 


© viſe which of thefe roads we ſhould take.” May 1 


* be ſo bold, ſays Partrid ze, © to offer my advice; 
1 E 6 inter dus 


i 
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interdum ſtultus opppertuna loquitur.“ Why, which 
of Feme!. ries Janeny © would you recommend ?* 
Truly neither of them,” anſwered Paxtridge.. The 
only road we can be certain of finding, is the road 
we came. A good hearty: pace will bring us back 
to Glouceſter in an hour; but if we go forward, the 


for I ſee at leaſt fifty miles before me, and no houſe 
in all :the way.* * You: ſee, indeed, a very fair 
proſpect, ſays Jones, which receives great addi- 
tional beauty from the extreme luſtre of the moon. 
However, I will keep the leſt hand track, as that 
ſeems to lead directly to thoſe hills, which we were 
igformed lie not far from Worceſter. And here, if 
you are inclined to quit me, you may, and return 
<back again; but for my part, I am retolved to go 
© forward. | | ; 

It is unkind in you, Sir, ſays Partridge, to ſuſpect 
me. of any ſuch intention. What I have adviied 
© hath been as much on your account as on my own.z 
but ſince you are determined to go on, I am as much 
« dcetermacd to follow. . 4 pre, ſequar te. , 

They now travelied ſome miles without ſpeaking 
to each other, during which ſuſpence of diſcourſe 
Jones often ſigbed, end Benjamin groaned as bitterly, 
tho” frei a very different reaſon. At length Jones 
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made a full ſtop, and turning about, cries, £ Who 


knows, Partridge, but the lovehelt creature in the 
univerfe may have her eyes now fixed on that very 
moon which I behold at this inftant ?? © Very likely, 
Sir, anſwered Partridge; and if my eyes were fi. 


take the moan and her horns into the bargain.“ 
Did, ever Tramontane make ſuch an anſwer ?“ cries 
Jones. 4 Prithee, Partridge, waſt thou ever ſuſcepti- 
„ble of love in thy life, or bath time worn away all 
* the traces of it from thy memory ?” * Alack-a day,“ 
crics Partridge, * well would it have been for me if 
* I had never known what love was. nden 
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lord Harry knows when we ſhall arrive at any place; 
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© jJubes yenovare dolorem. I am ſure I have taſted all 
the tenderneſs and ſublimities and bitterneſſes of the 
* paſſion.” +* Was your miſtreſs unkind then ?” ſays. 

nes. Very unkind indeed, Sir,“ anſwered Par- 
tridge; for he married me, and made one of the 
moſt confounded wives in the world. However, 
heaven be praiſed, ſhe's gone; and if I believed ſhe 
was in the moon, according to a book I once read, 
which teaches that to be the receptacle of departed 
ſpirits, I would never look at it for fear of ſeeing 
her: but I with, Sir, that the moon was a looking- 
glaſs for your ſake, and that Miſs Sophia Weſtern 
was now placed before it.“ My dear Partridge, 
cries Joncs, What a thought was there! a thought 
* which I am certain could never have entered inte 
any mind but that of a lover. O Partridge, could 
* I hope once again to ſee that face; but alas! all 
* thoſe golden dreams are vaniſhed for ever, and my 
only refuge from future miſery is to forget the ob- 
6 ject of all my former happineſs.“ * And do you 
really deſpair of ever feeing Miſs Weſtern again?“ 
an{wered Partridge: * If you will follow my advice, 
I will engage you ſhall not only ſee her, hut have 
her ja your arms.“ Ha! do not awaken a thought 
of that nature,” cries Jones. I have ſtruggled 
* ſufficiently. to conquer all fuch wiſhes. already“ 
© Nay,” anſwered Partridge, * if you do not wiſh to. 
have your miſtrefs in your arms, you are a molt e- 
traordinary lover indeed.” Well, well,” ſays Jones, 
let us avoid this ſubject; but pray what is your ad- 
* vice?* To give it you in the military phraſe then,“ 
ſays Partridge, 5 as we are foldiers; to the right about. 
© Let us return the way we came; we may yet reach 
Glouceſter tg-night, tho' late; whereas if we pro- 
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© ceed, we are likely, for ought I fee, to ramble about. 


* ſor ever without coming either to houſe or home.” 
<4 I have already told you my reſolution is to go on,“ 
anſwered Jones; * but I would have you go back. I 
am obliged to you for your company Luther ; and 1 
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beg of you to accept a guinea as a ſmall inſtance of 
my gratitude. Nay, it would be cruel in me to 


with you, my chief end and deſire is a glorious death 
in the ſervice of my king and country.“ As for 
your money,” replicd Partridge, I beg, Sir, you 
will put it up; I will receive none of you at this 
time; for at preſent I am, I believe, the richer man 
of the two, And as your reſolution is to go on, ſo 
mine ts to follow you it yon do. Nay, now my 
preſence appears abſolutely neceſſary to take care of 
you, ſinoe your intentions are ſo deſperate, for I pro- 
miſe you my views are much more prudent. As 
you are reſolved to fall in battle, if you can, ſo I am 


will be but little danger; for a popiſh prieſt told 
me the other day, the buſineſs would ſoon be over, 
and he belicved without a battle.“ A popith 
prieſt !“ crics Jones, I have heard, is not always 
to be believed when he ſpeaks in behalf of his reli- 
ion.“ Tes, but ſo far,“ anſwered the other, 

om ſpeaking in behalf of his religion, he aſſured 
me, the Catholics did not expect to be any gainers 
by the change ; for that prince Charles was as good 
a Proteſtant as any m England; and that nothing 
but regard to right made him and the reſt of the 
— party to be Jacobitcs.“ I believe him to 
be as much a Proteſtant as I believe he hath any 
right,” ſays Jones, and I make no doubt of our 
ſucceſs, but not without a battle. So that I am not 
ſo ſanguine as your friend the popiſh prieſt.” © Nay, 
to be ſure, Sir,” anſwered Partridge, * all the pro- 
_ I have ever read, ſpeak of a great deal of 

lood to be ſpilt in the quarrel, and the miller with 
three thumbs, who is now alive, is to hold the horſes 
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ſuifer you to go any farther ; for, to deal plainly. 


reſolved as firmly to come to no hurt if T can help 
it. And indeed I have the comfort to think there 


of three kings, up to his knees in blood. Lord 

4 have mercy upon us all, and ſend better times! 

„ With what Ruff and nouſenſe haſt thou 4 7 4 
{oa N 
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head?“ anſwered Jones. Thris too, I. ſuppoſe. 


© comes from. the popiſh prieſt. Monſters. and pro-- 


© digies are the proper arguments to ſupport mon- 
© ſtrous and abſurd. doftrines. The caule of King. 
1 George is the cauſe of liberty and true religion. In- 


© other words, it is the cauſe of common ſenſe, my 


© boy, and I warrant you will ſucceed; tho? Briarius: 
© himſelf was to riſe again with his hundred thumbs, 
and to turn miller.“ Partridge made no reply to 
this. He was indeed caſt into the utmoſt confuſion: 
by this declaration of Jones. For to. inform the rea- 
der of a. ſecret, which: we had no proper opportunity 
of revealing before, Partridge was in truth. a Jacobite, 


and had concluded. that Jones was of the ſame party, 


and was now proceeding to join the rebels. An opi- 
nion which was not without foundation, For the 
tall long-bded dame, memioned by Hudibras; that 
many-eyed, many-tongued, many-mouthed, many- 
eared monſter of Virgil, had related the ſtory of the 


quarrel between Jones and the officer, with her uſual 
regard to truth. She had indeed changed the name 


of Sophia mto that of the Pretender, and had report- 
ed, that drinking his health was the cauſe for which. 
Jones was. knocked: down. This Partridge had heard, 
and moſt firmly believed. Tis no wonder, there- 
fore, that he had thence entertained the above- men- 
tioned. opinion of Jones; and which: he had almoſt 
diſcovered to him before he found out his own 
miſtake. And at this the reader will be the leſs in- 
clined to wonder, if he pleaſes to recollect the doubt- 
ful phrafe in which: Jones firſt communicated his re- 
folution to Mr. Partridge; and, indeed, had the 
words been leſs ambiguous, Partridge __ vary 
well have conſtrued them as he did; being perſuaded, 
as he was, that the whole nation were of the ſame in- 
elination in their hearts: nor did it ſtagger him that 
Jones had travelled in the company of ſoldiers; for 
he had the ſame opinion of the army which he had of 
the reſt of the people, | 1 
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But however well affected he might be to James 
or Charles, he was ſtill much more attached to little 
Benjamin than to either ; for which reaſon he no 
. fooner diſcovered the principles of his fellow-travel- 
ter, than he thought proper to conceal, and out- 
wardly to give up his own to the man on whom he 
depended for the making his fortune, ſince he by no 
means believed the affairs of Jones to be ſo deſperate 
as they really were with Mr. Allworthy ; for as he 
had kept a conftant correfpondence with ſome of his 
netghbours fince he left that country, he had heard 
much, indeed more than was true, of the great affec- 
tion Mr. Allworthy bore this young man, who as 
Partridge had been inſtructed, was to be that gentle- 
man's heir, and whom, as we have ſaid, he did not 
in the leaſt doubt to be his ſon. 

He imagined, therefore, that whatever quarrel was, 
between them, it would be certainly made up at the 
return of Mr. Jones; an event from which he pro- 
miſed great advantages, if he could take this oppor- 
tunity of ingratiating himſelf with that young gentle- 
man; and if he could by any means be inftrumental 
Tn procuring his return, he doubted not, as we have 

Defore ſaid, but it would as highly advance him in- 
the favour of Mr. Allworthy. | 

We have already obſerved, that he was a very 
good natured fellow, and he had himſelf declared 
the violent. attachment he had to the perfon and cha- 
racter of Jones; but poſſibly the views which I have 

juſt before — might likewiſe have ſome lit- 
tle ſhare in prompting him to undertake this expedi- 
tion, at leaſt in urging him to continue it, after he 
had diſcovered, that his maſter and himfelf, like 
ſome prudent fathers and ſons, though they travelled 
together in great friendſhip, had embraced oppoſite 
parties. 1 am led into this conjecture, by having 
remarked, that though love, friendſhip, eſteem, and- 
ſuch like, have very powerful operations in the- hu- 
man mind; intereſt, however, is an — iel. 
8 om 
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dom omitted by wiſe men, when they would work 
others to their own purpoſe. This is indeed a moſt 
excellent medicine, and like Ward's pill, flies at 
once to the particular part of the body on Which you 
deſire to operate, Whether it be tlie tongue, the hand, 
or any other member, where it ſcarce ever fails of 


immediately producing the deſired effect, 
CHAP. Xx, © 


In which our travellers meet with à very extraordinary 


aauenture, 


UST as Jones and his friend came to the end of 
their dialogue in the preceding chapter, they 
arrived at the bottom of a very ſteep hill. Here 
Joncs ſtopt ſhort, and directing his eyes upwards, 
ſtood for a while ſilent. At length he called to his 
companion, and ſaid, * Partridge, I wiſh I was at 
the top of this hill; it muſt certainly afford a moſt 
charming -proſpeR, eſpecially by this light: for 
the ſolemn gloom which the moon caſts on all ob- 
« jets, is beyond expreſſion beautiful, eſpecially to 
an imagination which is deſirous of. cultivating 
* melancholy ideas.“ Very probably,” anſwered 
Partridge z but if the top of the hill be propereſt to 
produce melancholy thoughts, I ſuppoſe the bot- 
$ tom is the likeFeit to produce merry ones, and 
© theſe I take to be much the better of the two. I 
$ proteſt you have made my blood run cold with the 
very mentioning the top of that mountain; which 
« feems to me to be one of the higheſt in the world; 
* No, no, if we look. for any thing, let it be for: a 
© place under ground, to ſcreen our ſelves from the 
tfroſt. Do:fo,' ſaid Jones, let it be but within 
hearing of this place, and I will hollow to you at 
* my return back.“ Surely, Sir, you are not mad, 
ſaid Partridge. Indeed I am, anſwered Jones, if 
aſcending this hill be madnefs:; but as! you _ 

Wy plain 
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plain fo. much-of the cold already, I would have. 
« you ſtay below, I will certainly» return to you 
© withinan hour.“ Pardon me, Sir, cries Partridge, 
I have deter minefl to follow you wherever you. 
g.“ Indeed he was now afraid to ſtay behind; 
fbr though he was coward enough in all reſpects, yet 
his chief fear wa$ttitat of ghoſts, with which the pre- 
ſent time of night; and the wildneſs of the place, 
extremely well ſuited. 


. 


At this inſtant Partridge eſpieda glimmering light 


through ſome trees. whichiſeemed very near to them. 


He immediately cried out in a rapture, * Oh, Sir! 
heaven hath» at laſt heard my prayers, and hath 
brought us t ar hauf; perhaps-it may be an inf, 
Let me beſcech you, Sir, if you have any compal- 
© {16h either for me or yourſelf, do not deſpiſe the 
goodneſs of Providence, but let us go dirt &ly to 
„ von light. Whether: it be pubtic houſe or no, 
I am ſure iſthey be chriſtians that d well there, they 
© will not reſuſe alittle houſe, room to perſons in our 
„ miſerable eondition Jones at length yielded to 
the car neſt ſupplications of Paxtridge, and both to- 
gat her made direttiy towards: the place whence the 
higin iſſu cd: tw 070! ins 
They ſoom arrived at the door of this houfe of ca: 
tagt: for it might he talted either, without much 
impropriety. Here Jones knocked feveral times 
without receiving any anfwer from withing at which 


Partridge, whoſe head was full of nothing but of 


ghoſts, devils, witches, and ſuch like, begar. to tram · 
ble, crying, Lord have mercy upon us, ſure the 
« people-mult be all dead. I can fce no lightueither 
now, and yet I am certain L ſaw a candle burning 
& but: a moment before. Well! I have heard of fuch 
things: What hat thou heard of? ſaid. Joars. 
The people are either faſt afleep, or probably, as 
this is a lonely place, are afraid toopen their door“ 
He then began to vociforate pretty loudly, andi at lak 
en old woman opening an upper. caſement, * 
; | «© Who 
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Who they were, and what they wanted ? Jones 
anſwered, + They were travellers who had loſt their 
s way, and having ſeen a light in the window, had 
© becn led thither in hopes of finding ſome fite to- 
© warm themſelves.” «+ Whoever you are,“ cries the 
woman, you have no buſineſs here; nor ſhall I 


open the door to any body at this time of night. 


Partridge, whom the ſound of a human voice had 
recovered from his fright, fell to the moſt earneſt 
ſupplications to be admitted for a few minutes to the 
fire, faying, © he was almoſt dead with the cold,” to 
which fear had indeed contributed equally with the 

froſt. He aſſured her, that the gentleman who ſpoke 
10 her, was one of the greateſt Squires in the country, 

2nd made uſe of every argument ſave one, which - 
Jones afterwards effectually added; and this was the 
promiſe bf half a crown. A bribe too gieet to be 

rehited by ſuch a perſon, eſpecially. as the genteel . 
appearance of Jones, whielh the light of the moon 
plainly diſcovered te her, together with his affable 

behaviour, had entirely ſuhdurd thoſe apprehenfiond-. 


of thieves Which ſhe had at firſt: conceived. She 


agreed, therefore, at laſt to let them in, where Par- 
tridge, to his infinite. joy, found a good fire ready 
for his reception + e 
Ihe poor fellow; however; had no ſooner warmed” 
himſelf, than thoſe thoughts which were always up- 
permoſt in his, mind, began a little to diſturb his 
brain. There was: no article of his creed in Which he 
had: a ſtronger faith, than he had in witcheraſt, nor 
camthe reader conceive a figure more adapted to. in- 
ſpire tins. idea, than the old woman who now ſtood 
before him. She anſwered exactly to that picture 
drawn by 2 in his Orphan. Indeed, if chis 
women had lived in the reign: of James the Firſt, her 
appearance abone would have hanged her almoft 
Withaut any evidence. — it dn di tun 
MNany eircumſtahees likewiſe conſpired to confirm 
Partridge in his opinion. Her living, as be then 
| + imagined, 
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imagined, by herſelf in ſo lonely a place; and in 4 
houſe, the outſide of which ſeemed much too good 
for her.; but where tke inſide was furniſhed in the 
moſt neat and elegant manner. To ſay the truth; 
Jones himſelf was not a little ſurprized at What he 
ſfaw': For, beſides the extraordinary neatncis of the 
room, it was adorned with a great number of 
nicknacks and. cunolities, which might have enga- 
ged the attention vf a virtuoſa. 8 : 
While Jones was admiring theſe things, and Par- 
tridge ſat trembling with the firm belief that he was 
in the houſe of a witch, the old woman ſaid, I hope, 
Gentlemen, you will make what haſte you can t 
* for I expect my maſter preſently, and I would not 
+ for double the money he ſhould find you here.“ 
Then you have a matter,” cries. Jones; Indeed 
you will excuſe me, good · woman, but I was ſur» 
riſed to ſee all thoſe fine things in your houſe.? 
Ah, Sir!“ ſaid ſhe, if the twentieth part of theſe 
things were mine, I ſhould think mylelf a rich 
woman; but pray, Sir, do not ſtay much longer: 
For I look for him in every minute. '—* Why lure 
he would not be angry with you,“ ſaid Jones, 
for doing a common act of charity.“ Alack a-day, 
Sir,“ ſaid ſhe, he is a ſtrange man, not at all like 
other people. He keeps no company with any body, 
and ſeldom Walks out but by night, for he doth 
not care to be ſeen; and all the country people are 
as much afraid of meeting him ; for his dreſs is 
enough to. frighten thoſe who are not uſed to it. 
They call him“ The Man of the Hill' (for there he 
. walks by night) and the country people are not, I 
believe, more afraid of the devil himſelf; He 
4 would be terribly angry if he found you here.“ 
4 Pray, Sir,” ſays Partridge, don't let us offend the 
< gentleman; I am ready to walk, and was never 
* warmer in my life. — Do, pray, Sir, let us go—here 
are piſtols over the chimney ; who knows whether 


they be charged: or. no, or what he may do with 


them; 
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# them ? Fear nothing, Partridge,* cries Jones, E 
© will ſecure thee from danger.'—* Nay, for matter 
* o' that, he never doth any miſchief,” ſaid the wo- 
man; but to be ſure it is neceſſary he ſhould keep 
* ſome arms for his own ſafety ; for his houſe hath 
been beſet more than once, and it is not many 
nights ago, that we thought we heard thieves about 
it: For my own part, I have often wondered that 
he is not murdered by fome villain or other, as he 
walks out by himſelf at ſuch hours; but then, as 
I ſaid, thei people are afraid of. him, and beſides 
they think, I ſuppoſe, he has nothing about him 
worth taking.“ + I ſhould imagine, by this collec- 
tion of rarities,” cries Jones, * that your maſter 
had been a traveller.“ Yes, Sir,* anſwered ſhe, 
he hath been a very great one; there be few gentle. 
men that know. more of all matters than he; I fan- 
cy he hath been croſt in love, or whatever it is, I 
know not, but I have lived with him above theſe 
« thirty.years, and in all that. time he hath. hardly 
© ſpoke to fx living people.“ She then again ſolicited 
their departure, in which ſhe was backed by Par- 
tridge; but Jones purpoſely protracted the time: 
For his curioſity was greatly raiſed to ſce this extra- 
ordinary perſon. Though the old woman, there- 
fore, concluded every one of- her anſwers with de- 
ſiring him to be gone, and Partridge proceeded ſo 
far as to pull him. by the ſleeve, he ſtill continued to 
invent new queſtions, till the old woman, with an 
affrighted countenance, declared ſhe heard her ma- 
ſter's ſignal ; and at the ſame inſtant more than one 
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voice was heard without the door, crying, D—n 


© your blood, ſhew us your money this inſtant. 
* Your money, you. villaia, or we wilt blow your 


brains about your ears.“ 


© ©, good heaven!” cries the old woman, ſome 

© villains, to be ſure, have attacked my maſter. O 

© la! what ſhall I do? what ſhall I do?“ How,“ 

'* cries Jones, how are theſe piſtols loaded 7. s . 
a | | + goo 
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© good, Sir, there is nothing in them, indeed-—O 
pray dont murder us, gentlemen,” (for in realny 
ſhe now had the ſame opinion of thoſe within, as 
| the had of thoſe without.) Jones made her na 
anſwer; but ſnatching an old broad-ſword which 
kung in the room, he inftanily fallied out, where 
he found the old gentlemen tiraggling with two 
rufhans, and begging for mercy. Jones alked no 
queſtions, but tell ſo briſkiy to work with his 
broad-{word, that the fellows immediately quitted 
their hold; and, without offering to attack our 
hero, betook themſelves to their heels, and made 
their eſcape ; for he did not attempt to purſue them, 
being contented with having delivered the old geatlc- 
man; and indeed he concluded he had pretty welt 
done their buſmefs: For both of them, as they ren 
off, cried out with bitter oaths, that they were dead 
men. ; ' 
Jones preſently ran to lift up the old gentleman; 
who had been thrown down an the ſcuffle, ex proſſung 
at the ſame time great concern, leſt he ſhould have 
received any harm from the villains, The old man 
fared a moment at Jones, and then cried,—* No, Sir? 
no, I have very little harm, I'thank you. Lord 
have mercy upon me?” © I fee, Sir,“ faid Jones, 
you are not free from apprehenſions even of thaſe 
_ © who have had the happineſs to be your deliverers ; 
nor can I blame any ſuſpicions which you may 
+ have; but indeed, you have no real occaſion for 
any; here are none but your friends preſent, 
Having miſt our way this cold night, we took the 
* liberty of warming ourſelves at your fire, whence 
s we were juſt departing when we heard you call fot 
aſſiſtance, which I muſt ſay, Providence alone ſeems 
© to have ſent you'—* Providence indeed,” cries the 
old gentleman, if it be ſo.'—+ $0 it is, I aſſure you,” 
enes Jones; here is your own ſword, Sir. I have 
© uſed it in your defence, and I now return it into 
* your own hand,.“ The old man baving received 
* 020 
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© the ſword, which was ſtained. with the blood of his 
* enemies, looked ſtedfaſtly at Jones during ſome 
moments, and then with a figh;* cried out, you 
will pardon me, young gentleman, I was not al- 
ways of a ſuſpieious temper, nor am I a friend t6 
ingratitude.“ Be thankful then,” cries Jones, to 
that. Providence. to which you owe your dehivef- 
ance ; as to my part, I have only diſcharged the 


common duties of humanity, and what I would 
have done for any fellow creature in your fituation.” 


+ Let me look at you a little longer,” cries the old 


gentleman— You are a human creature then ?— 
„Well, perhaps you are. Come, pray walk into 
my little hut. Lou have been my deliverer in- 
deed. - * DANS 


The old woman was Uiſtrated between the fears 
Which ſhe had of her maſter, and for him; and Par- 


tridge was, if poſſible, in a grenter fright. The for- 


mer of theſe, however, when the heard her maſter 
ſpeak kindly to Jones, and perceived what had hap- 
pened, came again to herſelf; but Partridge no ſooner 
ſaw the gentleman, than the ſtrangeneſs of his dieſs 
infuſed greater terrors into that poor fellow, than he 
had before felt either from the ſtrange deſcription 
which he had heard, or from the uproar which had 
happened at the door. > 5 

To ſay the truth, it was an appearance which 
might have affected a more conſtant mind than that 
of Mr. Partridge. This perſon was of the talleſt 
ſize, with a long beard as white as ſnow. His body 
was cloathed with the ſkin of an aſs, made ſome- 
thing into the form of a coat. He. wore likewiſe 
boots on his legs, and a cap on his head, both com- 
poſed of the ſkin of ſome other animals. 

As ſoon as the old gentleman came into his houſe, 
the old woman began her congratulations on his 
happy eſcape from the ruffians. Yes,” cried he, 
* I have eſcaped indeed, thanks to my preſerver.” 


— O the bleſſing on him,“ anſwered ſhe, * he my 
. good, 
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good gentleman I warrant him. I wz&afiaid your 
* worfhip- ſhould have been angry wihime for letting 
© him in; and to be certain I ſhould not have done 
it, had not I feen by the. moon-light, that he was 
© a gentleman, and almoſt frozen to death. And to 
be certain it muſt have been ſome good angel that 
* ſent him hither, and tempted me to doit” | 


I am afraid, Sir,” ſaid the old gentleman to Jones, 
© that I have nothing in this houſe which you can 


«© either eat or drink, unleſs you will accept a dram 
© of brandy; of which I can give you ſome moſt 


4 excellent, and which 1 have had by me, theſe 


thirty years.” Jones declined this offer in a very 
civil and proper ſpeech, and then the other aſked 
him whither he was travelling when he miſt his 
way? ſaying, T muſt own mylelf ſurprized to 
ſee ſuch a perſon as you appear to be journey- 
ing on foot at this time of night. I ſuppoſe, Sir, 
you are a gentleman of theſe parts ; for you do 
not look like one who is uſed to travel far without 
horſes.? | ; 

+ Appearances,” cried Jones, are often deceit» 
ful ; men fometimes look like what they are not. 
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myſelf.“ a i N 
Whoever you are, or whitherſocver you are go- 
ing,” anſwered the old man, I have obligations 


to you which I can never return.“ 
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I aſſure you, I am not of this country, and 
whither I am travelling, in reality I ſcarce know 
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